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j furst eNMGlls in the American (colonies 


By H. HH. P(ANCHESTER 


HE one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
the United States emphasizes the 
tremendous development of the 
country, and especially of its great 
industries. Of these productive 
activities, none is more interesting 
than milling. It was introduced 

at the very beginning of the settlements, it had to do 

with the greatest necessity of the colo- 

nies, it was the first type of factory 





colony in 1622. This was Sir George Sandys. He was 
the youngest son of Lord Edward Sandys, archbishop 
of York, and himself had a noteworthy and interesting 
career. 

The second location in the United States to possess 
a mill was probably New York City, or New Amster- 
dam, as it was called under Dutch rule. The earliest 
reference to a mill in New Amsterdam is in an ac- 
count by Nicholaes Van Wassernaer, dated November, 


small samples of grain, such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, . . .” 

This horse mill was probably destroyed in the fire 
which occurred before the coming of Jonas Michaelius 
in 1628. Before his arrival, and probably in 1627, 
Governor Minuit had a windmill constructed at the 
fort, in what is now Battery Place. Michaelius says 
of this in a letter of August, 1628, “They are making 
a windmill to saw lumber, and we also have a grist 
mill.” This grist mill was still standing 
in 1650, but it was blanketed in part 
by a church which was also erected in 





here that was run by power, and its 
evolution has fully kept pace with that 
of the other great industries. 

What was the earliest mill in the 
United States? It is possible that a 
thorough search of the Spanish records 
may disclose something of the sort as 
set up by the Spaniards in New Mex- 
ico, or Florida, before the founding of 
the English colonies, but the records 
thus far available make no mention of 
such a mill, and in fact speak distinct- 
ly of the Spaniards having to subsist on 
other foodstuffs than flour, and of the 
use of saddle stones and mortars in 
Indian fashion for the production of 
meal from Indian corn. 

The first mill in the United States 
is therefore probably that which was 
set up in the colonies, and this seems 
to have been in Virginia. The first 
record on the subject seems to be that 
in a letter of the governor and council 
to the Virginia Company, of London. 
This was dated January, 1621, and, ac- 
cording to our present day reckoning, 
this means January, 1622, because un- 
til the nineteenth century the colonists 
were accustomed to consider the new 
year as not beginning until after the 
spring equinox. Hence their letters 
and news sheets for the first three 
months of the new year were given the 
date of the previous year. This not 
generally known fact has occasioned 
many a misdate, but it is proved with- 
out question by the numbering and 
contents of the news sheets which began 
in the eighteenth century. In this letter there is a 
passage which runs as follows: 

“The good example of Sr. George Yardley by whom 
a windmill hath been allready built, and of Mr. 
Thresurer who ys about the erectinge of a water mill, 
wee hope be great encouragements to others in a mat- 
ter of soe greate and generall use.” Here we have 
evidence that a windmill was built in the colony cer- 
tainly as early as the year previous to the letter, or in 
1621, and that a water mill was building there in 1622. 

The Sr. George Yardley was the governor of the 
colony the year he built the windmill. At the very 
beginning of our history he illustrates the fact that 
our first mills were built for public convenience by 
the prominent men of the colonies. By “Mr. Thres- 
urer” the letter probably means the treasurer of the 
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The Windmill That Was Moved to Boston in 1632—a Reconstruction from Extant Remains 
—With Lines from John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston 


1626. A translation of this runs as follows: “Francois 
Molemaecher is busy building a horse mill, over which 
will be constructed a spacious room sufficient to ac- 
commodate a large congregation, and then a tower is 
to be erected where the bells brought from Porto Rico 
will be hung.” 


rsa a letter of P. Schaghen, written in the same 
month to the States-General of The Hague, we 
find that the Dutch had already begun to raise wheat. 
The part of his letter referring to this runs as follows: 
“High and mighty lords: . . . They have bought the 
island, Manhattes, from the savages for the value of 
60 guilders ($24). It is 11,000 morgens in extent. 
They had all their grain sown by the middle of May, 
and harvested by the middle of August. They send 


Reproduced from 


the fort. 

A letter, probably by Adriaeen Van 
Der Donck, complains of this in 1650 
as follows: “The church in the fort also 
intercepts and turns off the south wind 
from the grist mill which stands close 
by, for which reason there is frequently 
in summer a want of bread from its 
inability to grind, though not from this 
cause alone. The mill is neglected, and 
in consequence of its remaining idle 
most of the time, has become consid- 
erably rotten so that it cannot now be 
made to go with more than two arms, 
and it has been so for nearly five 
years.” 





HE first mill in northern New 

York, and, moreover, in what was 
then the interior of the country, was 
built by Van Rensselaer on his manor 
south of Albany. Though he did not 
come to this country himself, he sent a 
millwright and millstones to his estate 
in 1631, and the water mill was erected, 
probably the next year. 

In New England, the first reference 
to a mill is not to the building itself, 
but to the purchase of millsto-.es. 

The records of the governor and 
colony of Massachusetts Bay contain 
the account of a warrant dated March 
17, 1628, which, as previously explained, 
would be 1629 according to our dating. 
This passage is as follows: 

“A warrant was made . - also 
to pay ffor burrs to make miistones 
110, 25, a p bowght of Edward Casson of Lo, mrchant 





tayler ..., a & © 
14C of plaster of Parris 

18d p C i 

12, 1, 0 
and portridge, weig ye 

plaster and carting out of 
the burrs 12d and 23d 8, 0 
12, 4, 0 


According to this, 110 buhrs to make millstones, 
together with plaster of Paris, cost 12 pounds and 
4 shillings. This is good evidence of what was ap- 
parently the first purchase of material for mills, but it 
is not at all certain where the first mill in New Eng- 
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land was actually set up. 
The weight of evidence 
so far seems to be in fa- 
vor of a windmill which 
was erected on Windmill 
Hill, Newtown, on a site 
later in Cambridge. It 
seems to have been built 
in 1631, or early in 1632, 
because John Winthrop, 
the first governor of the 
colony, wrote in his jour- 
nal on Aug. 13, 1682, 
“The windmill was 
brought down to Boston, 
because where it stood 
near Newtown, it would 
not grind but with a 
western wind.” It is 
noteworthy that he speaks 
of it as “the” windmill, 
which may imply that it 
was the only one he 
knew of in the colony. 

What was the first 
water mill in New Eng- 
land is much more open 
to question. A _ water 
mill for which claims 
were made as the first in 
Massachusetts was built 
by Edward Tomlins, at Lynn, in 1633. A deposition 
by Francis Small, made more than 50 years later, 
stated that the first mill in New England was erected 
by Captain Mason. This statement runs in part as 
follows: 

“And this deponent doth very well remember that 
Captain Mason sent into this country eight Danes to 
build mills, to saw timber, and tend them, and to make 
potashes: and that the first saw mill and corn mill 
in New England was erected at Captain Mason’s plan- 
tation at Newwichwannock upwards of 50 years,— 
where was also a large house with all conveniences 
and outhouses, and well fortified with store of arms.” 

Captain Mason was the one to whom New Hamp- 
shire was granted by the king. He sent out colonists 
to Piscataqua in 1623, and again in 1630. Newwich- 
wannock was on the Piscataqua River, between what 
are now New Hampshire and Maine. 

The first mill in the Plymouth Colony was appar- 
ently built by Stephen Dean, near Billington Sea, in 
1633. Another mill of 1633 was built by Richard 
Dummer at Roxbury. This site was afterwards in 
the well-known Pierpont family for about two cen- 
turies. 


N APRIL, 1634, there is a record of the Colony of 

Massachusetts Bay running thus: “Mr. Israell 
Stoughton hath liberty granted him to build a mill, a 
ware, and a bridge over the Naponsett Ryver, and to 
sell all the alewyves he takes there at 5 shillings the 
thousand.” 

Another mill of 1634 was built at Watertown by 
Edward Howe and Matthew Craddock. It was im- 
portant as marking the building of the first artificial 
canal in the United States. It was built at the head 
of the tidewater, on the first falls of the Charles River, 
and was in use for considerably over 200 years. 

A number of these mills seem to have been built, if 
we may judge from tradition, at about the same date. 
This is rather to be expected, however, when we re- 
member that ‘the colony had imported 110 buhrs for 
millstones. It is also known that the first crop of 
grain in New England was raised in 1633, 

Turning to the Middle Atlantic colonies, the first 
mill in Maryland was probably that constructed in 
1634, at Kecoughtan, by millwrights who were brought 
into that district by William Claiborne, claimant of 
the Isle of Kent, and the bitter opponent of Lord 
Baltimore. In 1639 the Assembly of Maryland at its 
first session passed a law authorizing the erection of a 
public water mill, at a cost of not over 10,000 lbs of 
tobacco, or something over $300. This was raised by 
taxation in two years. 

The first mill in Pennsylvania was not built until 
‘Somewhat later. Soon after their arrival in 1640, a 
windmill was constructed there by the Swedes, but 

would not work satisfactorily. For this reason Gov- 








William Claiborne, Builder of the First Flour 
Maryland 


‘rights allowed the mill. 
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ernor Printz built a mill at Mon- 
dae which ran by water. His ac- 
count of the work may be trans- 
lated thus: 

“Again, % of a mile higher up 
by the said Minquas’ road, I bit 
another strong house, five freemen 
settling there. This place I have 
called Mondal, building there a 
water mill, which runs the whole 
year, to the great advantage of the 
country, particularly as the wind- 
mill formerly here, before I came, 
would never work, and was good 
for nothing.” 

That this was the first water 
mill in that district is corroborated 
by Acrelius, who wrote: “Kara- 
kung had a water mill which the 
governor had built for the people, 
which was the first in the country.” 

The mills were scarcely erected 
before the colonies deemed it ad- 
visable to pass laws regulating 
their operations. In 1635 the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony passed a 
law limiting the millers’ toll as 
follows: 

“Ordered, that noe mill shall 
take above the sixteenth pte of 
the corne hee grindes, & that eny 
millar shall have alwaies ready in his mill, weights & 
scales pvided att his owne charge.” Two years later 





JREADERS of The Northwestern Miller have 

become familiar with the work of H. H. 
Manchester, of New York, whose researches into 
the history of milling have been detailed in these 
columns through two notable series of illus- 
trated articles, publication of which took place 
during 1922 and 1924. The first series of 10 
articles was “A Pictorial History of Milling” ; 
the second, of eight articles, told the enlivening 
but little known stories of “Millers Who Be- 
came Famous.” In a third series of articles, the 
first of which is presented herewith, Mr. Man- 
chester has specially prepared for The North- 
western Miller an entertaining “History of the 
Milling Industry in the United States.” Begin- 
ning with the first mills established in the Ameri- 
can Colonies, he carries the story of the flour 
milling industry down to the period of the Civil 
War. Other articles in this series will appear in 
early issues of The Northwestern Miller. 





it was ordered that the miller should weigh the grain 
both as it came into and left his mill, if he were 
desired to do so by the customer. 

The Plymouth Colony in 1636 
allowed John Tenny, the miller, “a 
pottle of Corne toule vpon euery 
bushell for grinding the same for 
the space of the two first yeares 
next after the said Milne is erect- 
ed, and afterward @ but a quart 
at a bushell for all that is brought 
to the milne by others.” In 1638 
this colony ‘fixed the toll at 1/16, 
the same as allowed by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

Such regulations were consid- 
ered only fair in return for the 
These 
rights included not only those of 
water power, but frequently the 
land itself. In 1638 Portsmouth, 
of the Rhode Island Colony, gave 
Nicholas Esson land for his mill 
and the right to fell and carry 
away the timber needed in build- 
ing it. This was probably the first 
mill in Rhode Island. 

On the Maine side of the Pis- 
cataqua River, the town of Kittery 
in 1643 gave land to George 
Broughton, and to a Mr. Wincall, 
for erecting two mills. Sir 

In Virginia, in 1645, the legis- 
lature limited the miller’s toll to 


United 





George Sandys, Treasurer of Virginia Colony 


and Owner of the RL Water Mill Buil 
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one sixth of the Indian corn brought him for grinding, 
and somewhat later required him to keep scales and 
weigh the corn received and the meal delivered. 

A tract of 1649 entitled “A perfect description of 
Virginia,” testifies in the following sentence that they 
were already raising wheat: “They yearly plow and 
sow many hundred Acres of Wheat, as good, and faire, 
as any in the world, and great increase.” 

In regard to their Indian corn, the same tract gave 
the following account: “Their maize or Virginia Corne, 
it yeelds them 500 for one, increase, (’its set as we doe 
garden Pease) it makes good Bread and Furmitie, will 
keep seven years, and maults well for Beere, and ripe 
in five moneths, set in April or May.” 

At that date, according to this description, they had 
“4 Windmills, and 5 Watermills to grind their Corn; 
besides many Horse mills of several kinds; and Hand 
mills for several uses.” 

Improvements in mills began in this country as 
early as 1640. In that year Captain Trask built at 
Salem the first mill in the United States which was run 
by the tide. This involved several minor adaptations, 
and was considered quite a triumph. 


po scaAaes the first American patent for an in- 

vention to be used in milling was that given by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to Joseph Jenkins or Jenks. 
This probably was for cranks and other gearing which 
he made at his iron works. The patent, which was 
allowed in 1646, ran as follows: 

“In ans’ to a peticon of Joseph Jenkins for liberty 
to make experience of his abillityes & inventions for 
ye making of engines for mills, to goe wth water, for 
ye more speedy dispatch of worke then formerly, & 
mills for ye making of sithes and other edged tooles, 
wth a new invented sawmill, that things may be afford- 
ed cheaper then formerly, & that for fowerteene yeeres 
wthout disturbance by any others setting vp the like 
inventions, so that his study & costs may not be in 
vayne or lost, this peticon was graunted so as power 
is still left to restrayne ye exportacon of such mfgs., 
& to moderate ye prizes thereof if occacon so require.” 

Another early tide mill was constructed with a 
pond and dam at Barnstable, Mass., in 1658, at which 
date the site came into the possession of Abraham 
Blish. He is of particular interest because his de- 
scendants are still in business in the Blish Milling Co., 
at Seymour, Ind. 

In east Jersey the first mill may have been that 
constructed at Newark by Robert Treat, who was one 
of the founders of the city, and later governor of Con- 
necticut. In 1670 the town of Woodbridge, in New 
Jersey, gave Jonathan Dunham land for a mill, and 
fixed the toll at one sixteenth. 

In Delaware, one of the first mills was built at 
Wilmington, in 1677. In the Carolinas, the first pro- 

visions made for a. mill 

oer comme Seem to have been in the 

, 3 act of the assembly of 

the new colony in 1691 

for encouraging “the 

making of engines for 

propagating the staples 
of the colony.” 

Thus we may say of 
the origin of mills in the 
United States that the 
colonies felt the necessity 
of them soon after their 
settlement, and that they 
were built either by the 
chief officials of the colo- 
nies, or at public ex- 
pense, or with the aid of 
grants of water sites, 
land, and timber. They 
were convincing evidence 
of the enterprise of the 
new communities, and 
perhaps the greatest 
single aid to their de- 
velopment. They have 
taken their rightful place 
among the important 
mileposts of history; 
many of them are com- 
memorated both in leg- 
end and in art. 
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HERE IS A NEW THOUGHT 
EPRESENTATIVE McKinley, of Illinois, has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill providing for the pay- 

ment of a bounty on exports of agricultural products 
in the form of reimbursement to the exporter of the 
amount of duty paid by the importing country. In 
detail, the bill provides for the issuance of debentures 
by the Treasury against exports of farm products, the 
debentures to be sold by the exporters to those desir- 
ing to pay duties on imports, for which purpose the 
Treasury would redeem them at par. 

Here, certainly, is a proposal which millers can 
support with great enthusiasm, providing, of course, 
it extends to include the fabricated products of farm 
crops. Duties applying on imports of flour have given 
American millers no end of trouble everywhere in the 
world, But for them a capital trade could be carried 
on, not only in clears and low grades but, surely, in 
patents and, obviously, in byproducts, This problem 
of duties would be neatly and effectively overcome 
by having them paid out of hand by the rich and 
benevolent government of the United States. 

What a great many things it is possible to think 
of if one only has time and tries with all of his mental 
might! Every other plan for agricultural aid has had 
some sort of trick in it providing for a tax to be col- 
lected on the part of crops reserved for domestic con- 
sumption, or a price fixing provision, or something 
equally difficult to work out in just the right fashion 
so that everybody would be assisted and nobody would 
have to work or pay to bring it about. 

This scheme is ideally free from all of these an- 
noying complications. It might, indeed, be possible 
to point out one little shortcoming; at least one thing 
which could be added to make it approach even nearer 
complete commercial bliss. The United States owns 
a great number of ships, which, despite their being 
parked in much of the available harbor space about 
the country, are still something of a problem. These 
might be used for carrying the goods to destination 
without any freight charge being imposed. 

With this trifle added, nothing whatever could be 
left to wish for. We would perforce have to get 
our flour and hams and one thing and another to the 
seaboard, but after that no expense or responsibility 
would attach to us. They would go neatly and freely 
to destination, sail right up to the dock, and a uni- 
formed attendant would step up to the collector’s 
office and pay the tax. 

One hesitates to believe that Representative Mc- 
Kinley thought up his scheme without aid. Perhaps 
some constituent did it for him. 





THE WADSWORTH-WILLIAMS BILL 

FEW months ago millers were much exercised by 

visits from the tin starred constabulary of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who demanded to inspect 
their books and correspondence covering an unlimited 
period of years. A few millers here and there, con- 
scious of innocence, yielded to’ the brusque demands, 
subsequently to learn that perfectly innocent and 
proper correspondence with other millers was ab- 
stracted from their files and given an interpretation 
wholly contrary to its spirit. 

Since that time, as a result of the action of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in changing the personnel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that body has adopted rules of 
procedure more in accord with the spirit of American 
sense of fairness. At the same time the ridiculous 
search for a “milling trust,” ordered in a Senate reso- 
lution inspired by the bitterness of one man, was 
abandoned; and the agents of the commission recalled 
and presumably given a chance to hold their jobs by 
“investigations” in some other direction. 

The Federal Trade Commission is, however, qui- 
escent in the matter of hunting mare’s nests only by 
grace of a temporary majority on the side of good 
sense. There still is an active minority ready at all 


* dictments. 
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times to co-operate with the country’s radicals in pur- 
suing false scents and bringing baseless charges. That 
minority would, under a less sound and conservative 
national administration, quickly become as actively 
troublesome as it is now petulant and -noisy. 

The Wadsworth-Williams bill, pending in Congress, 
has for its purpose restoring the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to its original usefulness as the servant of fair 
and clean methods of commerce. It does not propose 
to destroy it,—although that would not, perhaps, be 
an unmixed evil,—but it does restrict its legislative au- 
thority so that it will no longer be able to run amuck, 
venting its personal spites and giving apparent gov- 
ernment aid and indorsement to mere vicious attacks 
upon legitimate industry. 

It may be desirable to have, as a part of the gov- 
ernment, an independent hawkshaw service equipped 
with authority to create its own evidence, conduct its 
own prosecutions and hear and adjudge its own in- 
There are people who think so. Yet, if 
such an agency is desirable, it should at least be re- 
quired to operate somewhere within constitutional 
guaranties and to follow a procedure which preserves 
the reasonable rights and equities of individuals as well 
as industries. 

The Wadsworth-Williams bill has the support of all 
right thinking, sound and well-behaved people. Cer- 
tain radical elements of Congress are opposed to it. 
It will pass at this session only if those who should 
support it do so with every means at their command. 
Millers whose resentment was stirred when they were 
treated as crooks and criminals less than a year ago 
now have an opportunity to serve themselves while 
serving also the public interest. 





FORENSIS STREPITUS 

EBT is acknowledged to the reliable Baltimore 

Sun for too abbreviated details of a forensic treat 
recently enjoyed by Baltimoreans when Basil M. 
Manly and a side-kick named Walter E. Holloway 
appeared before them and told what was described as 
“the sinister story of Ward, the Bread King.” Billed 
as “experts in bringing to light the unseen govern- 
ment of wealth,” the two professors performed as per 
schedule and gave Mr. Ward and his “mysterious 
backers” a very fine and elegant trimming. 

They went further than that. They questioned the 
sincerity of President Coolidge, and said he and his 
administration seemed not to care anything about the 
independent American business man when he is 
menaced by Wall Street rather than by Moscow. They 
said he had two strong arms in the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, but that 
both of these arms had been paralyzed. Either, it ap- 
peared to them, the arms would have to be restored to 
activity or Mr. Ward would upset the world. 

Much as it dislikes this choice of associates, The 
Northwestern Miller has perforce to confess sharing 
some of Mr. Manly’s vociferously expressed views re- 
garding the effect of Mr. Ward’s activities on the in- 
dependent units in the industries in which he has re- 
cently become so large a factor. It does not believe, 
however, that he is in the slightest degree “sinister.” 
Mr. Ward never has lurked in the shadows. His dom- 
inance in baking doubtless is both ominous and por- 
tentous. Certainly it is not promising or encouraging. 
But “sinister” he has not been, and is not likely to be. 

Mr. Ward and his associates merely set out, with 
the promoting and stock jobbing tools available to 
everybody, to build a tremendous baking business, ele- 
vate the price of the stock to the highest possible point 
and let the public have it. The public, as it always 
is ready ‘to do, pointed its accusing finger with one 
hand and held out its money with the other. If Mr. 
Ward, or some of his excellent associates, can think 
up some further scheme—such as consolidating with 
flour mills or creameries or something equally plaus- 
ible—to revive public interest, the whole transaction 
doubtless can be repeated. 

In the end, the towering financial structure will 
have to justify itself in its earnings, but that day of 
reckoning may, with clever manipulation, be postponed 
for a considerable time. So long as there is a stock 
market prospect of being able to trade old lamps for 
new ones, the public in its present temper is not dis- 
posed to be too critical of earnings statements. What 


it wants is action, and action is what Mr. Ward has 
delivered. 
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There will be, of course, Basil Manlys crying in the 
wilderness or giving forensic, or pyrotechnic, displays 
in Baltimore. There will also be a few protesting 
writers of comment, to be read by millers and bakers 
with a patronizing smile—the millers a little fearful 
that too much interest will endanger the sale of flour, 
the bakers more than a little hopeful that the rain- 
bow’s end may curve down and drop them a pot of 
golden shares equivalent to four-for-one in their entire 
investment. 

Perhaps, a little later on, young Mr. La Follette 
will add his voice to Mr. Manly’s forensic exercises. 
In that event, Mr. Ward is certain to be accused of 
being something much more serious than sinister. Mr. 
La Follette is accustomed to strong language. One of 
the things he is almost certain to do is to hurl a shaft 
or two in the direction of the undiplomatic associate 
of Mr. Ward who gained the front page headlines with 
an adventure in the diamond horseshoe. That is the 
way Mr. La Follette is; he and Mr. Manly also. 





WATERWAYS A PRACTICAL QUESTION 
N all of the current enthusiasm for immediate and 
vast improvement of our western rivers one feature 
always is present in the picture. Unfailingly the vision 
of a long line of barges ready to make sail out on the 
bounding main of the “canalized” river is accompanied 
by a picture of a riverside elevator engaged in loading 
wheat direct from the field, or perhaps a freight car, 
into the open hatches. 

This is, in every instance, accompanied by figures 
showing the savings to be accomplished by water 
transportation of grain to the seaboard as compared 
with existing rail rates. Into the barge at the farmer’s 
gate, out of the barge and overside the ocean carrier 
at seaboard, out of the steamer and into the silo of 
the European miller, is the way the picture always is 
painted. Thus are the railways to be defeated, and 
thus only can the transportation question be solved 
and the country saved. 

In the present widespread approval of everything 
bearing the magic name “waterways,” it is doubtless 
little short of lese majeste to question the accuracy of 
this picture by suggesting that such a handling of the 
wheat crop would rob the grower of his best market 
and contribute to the undoing of American agricul- 
ture. It proposes, indeed, to facilitate the movement 
of the country’s crops for export in direct contradic- 
tion to the many current schemes to limit or altogether 
prohibit the sale abroad of our surplus farm produc- 
tion. 

The local miller or the miller at a terminal market 
a few miles away is the natural and normal market 
for the wheat crop. Five out of every six bushels of 
the whole production, even in years of greatest har- 
vests, never see the seaboard. They are bought by 
domestic millers, to be ground into flour for domestic 
consumption, at prices many cents per bushel higher 
than their value for export. Furthermore, the miller, 
by grinding the wheat at home, returns to the uses of 
agriculture the invaluable feeding byproducts, and 
these, in turn, are restored to the soil. 

In no part of this established process is there ma- 
terial need, or even any opportunity, for use of the 
sort of transportation to be afforded by the rivers 
though they were “canalized” to the point attained in 
Belgium or Holland. To some extent, perhaps, flour 
would follow new water routes, but their use would 
certainly be merely supplementary, and the saving, 
based on anything yet shown by experience, would 
not be sufficient to reflect itself in any general enhance- 
ment of wheat prices to the grower. 

In pointing out this fact, it is not intended to 
question the whole value of improvement of western 
riverways. There may come a time when they will be 
needed to supplement present railway facilities. That 
time is, however, not yet in sight, and is not likely 
soon to be unless efforts to cripple railways are car- 
ried to a point where they finally become unable to 
enlist capital for expansion in the public service. 

Meanwhile, it is idle to give waterways improve- 
ment the quality of a magic wand by holding that it 
will raise prices to the producer, lower them to the 
consumer and actually benefit the railways. Water 
transportation over highways built and maintained by 
the government will certainly take tonnage away from 
rail carriers or force them to meet the subsidized com- 
petition. 
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HE WeeKs FLour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 10 Jan. 12 
Jan.9 Jan.2 1925 1924 
. «295,418 212,812 201,560 244,040 
St. Paul 8,016 10,394 7,252 12,960 
Duluth-Superior 17,080 8,320 16,395 9,920 
Outside mills*..170,477 168,650 226,906 226,806 


Minneapolis 





Totals ....490,991 400,176 451,113 493,726 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City...122,442 108,402 105,687 99,200 
Wichita ......-- 24,210 24,174 39,796 37,838 
Salina ....++++ 22,091 22,924 28,595 19,132 
St. Joseph 26,942 30,374 37,448 32,614 
Omaha ......-. 19,707 14,725 21,767 21,143 


Outside millst..173,297 165,366 230,696 179,307 











Totals ....388,689 365,965 463,989 389,234 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,800 24,400 20,000 36,100 
Outsidet . 41,100 37,100 38,200 49,700 
Toledo ......+-+ 29,700 21,900 38,800 23,700 
Outside . 42,837 18,820 62,111 40,183 
Indianapolis .. «.+++ «eeees 11,973 9,463 
Southeast ..... 97,630 62,471 119,769 90,790 
Totals ....237,067 164,691 290,853 249,936 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,437 28,330 39,060 55,110 
Seattle .......- 27,486 21,461 23,861 42,036 
Tacoma ....... 27,758 24,472 15,475 49,416 
Totals . 84,681 74,263 78,396 146,562 
Buffalo .......- 200,754 120,697 183,860 108,629 
Chicago ....... 38,000 21,000 36,000 38,000 
Milwaukee 7,200 ....06 5,200 3,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly qutput of flour, as reported to The North- 
western-Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 Nours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 10 Jan. 12 








Jan.9 Jan.2 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 67 41 36 43 
Bt. Paw) ..ccccces 37 47 33 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 22 44 27 
Outside mills*.... 54 44 56 56 
Average ..... 55 41 44 48 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 80 71 71 65 
Wiehita <csccoces 38 38 60 58 
BAUMA cccccccccce 48 50 62 48 
St. Joseph 56 64 78 68 
Omaha .........- 72 53 79 84 
Outside millst ... 47 45 62 54 
Average ..... 55 62 66 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 40 38 31 56 
Outsidet ... 47 43 44 57 
Toledo ....... 62 45 81 61 
Outsidef .. 47 43 64 49 
Indianapolis ...... ee ee 60 47 
Southeast ........ 61 54 76 46 
Average ..... 63 46 59 61 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand .........- 47 45 63 88 
eee 52 41 45 80 
Tacoma .....e--+% 49 43 27 87 
Average ..... 49 43 46 85 
BWEMAlO ..ccccccce 84 61 77 65 
GCMICABO .2.ccse0% 95 52 90 95 
Milwaukee ....... 60 43 29 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouth western 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


Week ending———, July 1, 1925, to 





Cr 
Jan. 2 Dec. 26 Jan, 2, 1926 
40,000 j= = seses 1,196,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
om Week ending, 
Jan. 
30,000 38,000 


July 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 2, 1926 
7,847,000 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Millers of flour are still waiting for the betterment 
in business that has seemed logical with the conclusion of inventory taking, 
but few as yet have anything noteworthy to report in the way of new con- 
tracts. Buying continues on the current basis that has 
prevailed for many weeks, and promises to stay on that 
plane until the present indisposition of the wheat market 
has fully run its course or until there is a definite re- 
cession from present price levels. Most millers, how- 
ever, continue to maintain the optimistic belief that a 
resumption of more liberal purchasing is due shortly, 
though there is, of course, the conservative faction that 
has made up its mind to hand-to-mouth buying for the 
remainder of the crop year. That the latter conviction is by no means a 
gloomy one is apparent in the qualifying opinion of this element in the trade 
that both the aggregate of sales and production between now and the end of 
the present season’s grind may considerably increase. 

With inventories out of the way, the past week showed a better inquiry 
and more active specifications on old contracts. Improvement in this respect 
was reported to be fairly general. Jobbers are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in new purchases, and there is evidence that bakers, including some of 
the larger ones, are beginning to feel anxiety concerning depleted stocks. 

Second clears and low grade flours are languishing under small demand 
and accumulating supplies. The export situation gives no relief here, for 
in general the current foreign business of the United States in wheat flour is 
a negligible factor. The trade was somewhat stimulated early last week 
by a report that the Russian government had begun purchasing American 
flour on a scale commensurate with the large transactions of a year ago, but 
this simmered down to a baseless rumor. It had not been taken very seri- 
ously, for the reason that the Russian government could have purchased 
European flour, had the Soviet really been in the market, at a figure consid- 
erably under prices that could have been offered by American millers. 

The oriental flour market shows no interest in either American or Cana- 
dian flours, owing to the fact that heavy imports of cheap Canadian wheat 
purchased several months ago by Chinese and Japanese mills have begun to 
arrive, making it possible for flour made from it to undersell the product of 
mills on this side of the Pacific. Not much oriental business is expected 
during the rest of the crop year unless prices should undergo a substantial 
setback. 

Production.—A slight increase in production over the slack holiday period 
at the end of the year is reported. Mills of the Northwest are running at 
approximately 55 per cent of capacity, those of the Southwest at 55, Buffalo 
mills at 84, mills of the central and southern states at 53, and Pacific Coast 
mills at 49. 

Flour Prices.—Flour quotations average 25c lower than a week ago. 

Wheat.—The world’s wheat situation continues to be confused, and the 
medley of reports last week brought a nervous market. Argentine and 
Canadian prospects are gradually developing a more bullish complexion. Off- 
setting this tendency is the weakness of cash values under sluggish exports 
and the slack domestic flour trade. Beginning the past week at $1.82%, the 
close on Jan. 4, the Chicago active future had declined to $1.7742 at the close 
on Saturday, Jan. 9. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 12.—(Special Cable)—The market is depressed, and 
demand is limited, Mills offer Canadian top patents at 48s@49s 6d ($8.15@ 
8.40 bbl), and exports at 46s@46s 6d ($7.81@7.89 bbl). There are no offers 
of Kansas, Minnesota or American low grade flours. Argentine low grades 
are quoted at 25s 3d ($4.28 bbl). Australians for forward shipment are 
45@46s ($7.64@7.81 bbl), and are reselling at 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), January. 
Home milled is equal to 45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There are lower offers by mills, but demand is very small. 
The anticipated business in Canadian flours is spoiled by the ridiculously low 
prices of home milled. Mills offer Kansas top patents at $10@10.30 per 100 
kilos ($8.91@9.18 bbl), straights $9.10@9.40 ($8.10@8.37 bbl), Canadian ex- 
ports $8.75@9.25 ($7.80@8.24 bbl), and home milled, delivered, $8.30 ($7.40 
bbl). 

) amburg-—Mills offer imported flour lower, but business is very limited. 
An active business is being done in secondhand parcels in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.30@8.60 per 100 kilos 
($7.40@7.84 bbl), and English Manitobas at 38s 3d@38s 9d ($8.26@8.37 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand is very quiet. Canadian exports are offered at 
$10 per 100 kilos ($8.91 bbl). L. F. Brozxman. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 











Minneapolis 
May July 
172% 165% 
169 164% 
170% 165 
169% 164 
167% 162 
167% 161% 
St. Louis 
May July 
181 154% 
177 151% 
179% 162% 
177% 151% 
176% 150% 
175% 150% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May July May July 
Becussev 163% 161 154% 152 
160 151 148% 
151% 149% 
150 % 148 
149 % 146% 
149 146% 
Kansas City 
May July 
83% 85% 
83% 85% 
84% 86% 
84% 86% 
84% 86% 
845g 86% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
41% 41% 
41% age 
42 
41% 
41% 
41% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
106% - 
104 
105% 
104% 
107% 103 
BB 2 ctae 109% 108% 103% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan, Jan. May Jan. May 
eevee 257% 247 254% 
ebeve 255% 243% 261 
eeeee 257 246 253% 
shbee0 255% 245% 261% 
Waves 255% 245% 251% 
ge ere 257 247% 253 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
BOMe GB so cndcccvessvces 12s 8d 12s 4d 
PT cvetnedaeen caves 12s 8d 12s 3%d 
SOS coccicgecescuses 12s 7%da 12s 3%d 
SE: sects edevewo cess 12s 8%d 12s 4%4 
Ws BE veccccenceve res 12s 6%d 12s 2%d 
FOR. UB cccccccccevceve 12s 2%d 11s10%d 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
wheat held on Jan. 9, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 10, 
Wheat-—- Jan. 9 vious week 1925 
United States*.. 64,118 —906 91,697 
United Statest.. 4,392 +172 2,985 
Canada ........ 118,465 —612 78,556 
PE... is cance 176,975 —1,346 173,238 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
PERO sc ccccvece $35,800 +300 56,500 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WORE cecccccces 212,775 —1,046 229,738 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
TOTES bse ccksvece 23,389 +4,137 

OATS—United States and Canada— 
Detee cccccvcese 84,361 +345 100,986 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 

Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


22,345 








Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 12. 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $9.05@ 9.45 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.65@ 9.10 
Spring first clear ...........,. 7.50@ 7.85 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.75@ 9.15 
Hard winter straight ........ 8.30@ 8.65 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.60@ 7.25 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.95 @: 9.75 


Soft winter straight 8.80 
Soft winter first clear 7.60 
Rye flour, white ....... 6.75 
Rye flour, dark ........ 4.85 








Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
-@ .... Gress 


Family patent...$... @ 9.70 
Cutoff -<.cs cs... 0s 6 7.90@ 8.00 
Straight ........ ++ @ -@ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 








**In jutes, Fort William basis. 





798-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 








delivery, 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashvill 
$9.50@ 9.80 $....@.... $8.90@ 9.20 $10.15@10.25 $9.50@10.00 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@10.75 $10.50@10.85 $9.60@ 9.90 siostete ts 
9.25@ 9.40 es Pe 8.70@ 9.00 9.90@10.00 9.15@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.25 9.35@ 9.90 9.40@10.50 9.20@ 9.60 me Pe 
1.30@ 7.70 ....@.... 7.40@ 7.65 ....@ 7.75 8.00@ 835 ....@... SO0D B08 0950 B00: ec Bere. Oe. 
neMees 8.80@ 9.50 8.65@ 9.15 9.75 @10.10 9.50@ 9.75 9.40@ 9.65 9.75 @ 10.25 9.25 @10.30 9.35 9.65 
oo @.s 7.90@ 8.55 7.90@ 8.40 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.15 9.35@ 9.90 weds Moces soe 9.35 he py 
@.. 6.80@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.20 ....@.... yey Sess vie! 2 SEM avs 2 aed ye + A tes 
er oe --@. 8.80@ 9.30 9.70@ 9.90 Ter. Pere 8.85@ 9.60 Ter, eee 9.25 @10.25 9.20@ 9.50 10.50@11.00 
oe Wee --@. 8.30@ 8.65 9.40@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.30 *8.10@ 8.35 *8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.20 o3e 9.60 
er: Sere --@. 7.10@ 7.50 o ce @oces cose Goose cove @ecce ere; were 7.10@ 8.00 eves Mocs 8.00@ 8.25 
5.65@ 6.00 «o@.. ee oe +-@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.75 --@.. oo @ wowe 
4.40@ 4.70 -@.. e@Bices «+ --@ 5.50 er Pe 4.85@ 5.10 5.90@ 6.25 5.00@. 5.05 --@.. meee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg ray Toronto **Winnipeg 
Kansas ...... ee Pry $10.10@10.25 Spring top patent]...$....@9.10 $....@9.25 Spring first clearf .... $7.50 $7.08 
DARA Kcwess anions oe eves 10.10 @10.30 Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.80 ....@.... Spring exports§ ..46s6d@47s6d  ..... 
Montana ..... a ae 9.75 @10.00 Spring second patent{ ....@8.60 ....@8.65 Ontario exports§ ..... Se0G.-. is) sewes 
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CAREY REVIEWS 1925 
ACTIVITY OF BOARD 


Outgoing President Discusses Work Accom- 
plished by Chicago Board of Trade 


R ll Inducted 








Curcaco, Inz., Jan. 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John A. Bunnell, who served as 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
17 years ago, was again inducted to that 
office on Jan. 11. 

“For 35 years it has been my privilege 
to observe the expansion of the Board 
of Trade,’ Mr. Bunnell said at the an- 
nual meeting, “and it is stronger today 
and operating more efficiently, so far as 
producer and consumer are concerned, 
than at any previous time in its long his- 
tory.” 

Mr. Bunnell succeeds Frank L. Carey, 
who held the office durine the past two 
years. Edwin A. Doern was elected vice 
president, and five new directors, chosen 
last week, assumed their duties at the 
meeting. In his annual report, Mr. 
Carey reviewed some of the important 
steps taken by the exchange during the 
past year which had greatly improved 
marketing machinery. He declared that 
the unprecedented conditions had neces- 
sitated the strengthening of market ma- 
chinery, and that virtually the entire 
year had been given over to this work. 
Mr. Carey declared that no one change 
stands out as being more important than 
others, saying that several of them were 
vitally important. He was of the view 
that together they have given to the ex- 
change new security against politicians 
who have greatly magnified any weakness 
that may have existed, and have likewise 
given the membership in general a far 
greater measure of protection against 
those who would take advantage of tech- 
nical conditions and abuse the market for 
sheer selfish aims. 

The outgoing president also mentioned 
the creation of the new modern system 
of clearing trades. For 10 years this 
proposal had been a subject of lively 
discussion from time to time, and has now 
been realized. Mr. Carey said that the 
exchange might well be proud of another 
step taken—the creation of a business 
conduct committee under the chairman- 
ship of L. L. Winters. 

“It is my firm belief,” said Mr. Carey, 
“that the work of this committee can 
eventually remove from the exchange 
every semblance of criticism with regard 
to trading practices as well as in the rela- 
tionship of the public to the market. It 
is a big task in the hands of able men. 
Still another factor that will undoubtedly 
serve as valuable protection in periods 
of unusual conditions is the authority 
conferred upon directors to declare an 
emergency exists and, subsequently, to 
establish a limitation to which prices may 
fluctuate in a single day.” 

Mr. Carey expressed the hope and be- 
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lief that occasions would seldom arise 
when this rule would be made effective. 
He also expressed hope that the members 
would back the matter of erecting a new 
building and give the project the neces- 
sary support. He declared that such a 
step would greatly increase the income 
of the exchange on valuable property 
that is now practically idle. 
S. O. Werner. 


NEW BAKERY ACQUIRED 
BY KEIG-STEVENS CO. 


Cuicaco, Irx., Jan. 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Announcement has been made of 
the purchase of the controlling interest in 
the American Ice Cream & Baking Co., 
Joliet, Ill., by the Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford. Business will be con- 
tinued in the same location under the gen- 
eral management of George A. Finley, 
formerly of Aurora and for some years 
sales manager in northern Illinois for 
the Washburn Crosby Co. L. E. Caster, 
vice president of the Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., will act in the capacity of pro- 
duction manager. 

S. O. Werner. 








DAVENPORT BAKER SPEAKS 


AT DOUGH CLUB MEETING 


Cuicaoo, In1., Jan. 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—-William H. Korn, well-known 
baker of Davenport, Iowa, attracted a 
good attendance at a monthly dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Dough Club on 
Jan. 11 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
He spoke in an extremely entertaining 
manner of his trip abroad last summer, 
and described conditions in various Euro- 

ean countries. His talk was illustrated 

y a large number of colored lantern 
slides from pictures taken by him on this 
trip. Of special interest to the audience 
were the pictures of bakeshops abroad 
which had been in business for several 
hundred years. Mr. Korn said that 
bread prices were lower in Europe than 
here, a 2-lb loaf selling at 1642c in Dres- 
den, He said that in London the 4-lb 
loaf sold at 20c, in Vienna a loaf weigh- 
ing a kilogram cost 134%c, and at The 
Hague a 14%-oz loaf sold for 542@6c. 
He described how master bakers in Am- 
sterdam worked together when bakers 
went out on strike for three days. The 
master bakers haled them into court and 
the bakers’ union was fined for calling 
the strike. 

Dr. Rumsey acted as chairman of the 
meeting, in the absence of the president, 
who was unable to be present. 

S. O. Werner. 





WHEAT QUARANTINE EXTENDED 

A new quarantine on account of flag 
smut of wheat, effective Feb. 1, 1926, is 
announced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It will prohibit the 


importation into the United States from 
India, Japan, China, Australia, Union of 
South Africa, Italy, and Spain of all 
species and varieties of wheat and wheat 
products, except such as have been so 
milled or so processed as to have de- 
stroyed all flag smut spores. 

The changes brought about by the new 
quarantine wiil remove the restrictions 
on wheat importations which are now in 
effect on account of the take-all disease 
of wheat. Furthermore, under the new 
ruling, oats, barley and rye will not be 
barred as formerly from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Brazil, India, Japan, Australia and Italy. 





SMALL WHEAT ACREAGE 
PLANTED IN MISSOURI 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The acreage planted 
to winter wheat in Missouri is the small- 
est in 27 years, and condition of the 
crop at this stage the lowest in 50 years, 
according to a report issued by E. A. 
Logan, of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and Jewell 
Mayes, of the Missouri board of agri- 
culture. 

Ground planted to winter wheat totals 
1,261,000 acres, compared with 1,752,000 
planted for last year’s harvest, accord- 
ing to the report, and the present con- 
dition of the crop is placed at 63 per 
cent of the normal average. The seven- 
year December average is 89 per cent. 





BUFFALO RECEIPTS COMPUTED 

Burrato, N. Y.—Grain receipts at Buf- 
falo during the 1925 season of naviga- 
tion were within 14,000,000 bus of last 
year’s total, which was a record. De- 
creases over last year were shown in 
wheat, 323,884 bus, and corn 5,946,552. 
Oats showed an increase of 5,323,884 bus, 
and barley of 6,275,565. There was a 
decrease in flour of 625,610 bbls and in 
feed of 19,330 sacks, 

Following are the comparative imports 
of grain and products by lake for the 
seasons named, flour computed in bar- 
rels and grain in bushels: 


1925 1924 1923 
Flour..... 4,833,310 5,458,920 7,172,520 
Wheat .. 179,948,855 180,275,738 136,622,674 
Corn 9,853,878 15,809,480 7,836,565 
Oats 32,993,745 27,669,861 10,322,615 
Barley 31,569,145 25,293,580 8,734,073 
Rye 7,133,721 20,554,847 14,948,819 
Flaxseed. 8,467,353 14,291,320 6,139,199 





Totals... 269,966,697 283,894,826 181,603,945 





BAKERY FIRE IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The two-story con- 
crete building owned by the Ideal Bak- 
ing Co., North Hornell, was damaged by 
fire on Jan. 7. Paul Werner and his 
wife, owners of the bakery, narrowly 
escaped with their lives from their apart- 
ment on the second floor. The loss will 
reach $15,000, three automobiles being 
among the damaged property. The fire 
was caused by melted grease overflowing. 
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ARGENTINA'S CORN 
PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Beneficial Rainfall Reported in Principal 
Growing Areas—Wheat and Flax Har- 
vests Progress Satisfactorily 


Burnos Ares, Arcentrna, Jan. 12,— 
(Special Cable)—Corn crop prospects 
are bright, the climatic conditions now 
prevailing being considered normal, Re- 
freshing rains have been recorded in the 
principal corn growing areas. 

Harvesting of wheat and flax is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

Shipments of wheat to Europe from 
Argentine ports during the first week of 
this year were as follows: wheat, 403,700 
bus; corn, 2,358,000; flaxseed, 825,300. 

W. J. Lame. 


Argentine Reports Continue Bullish 


Reports from Argentina continue to 
be bullish in the main, although the Bue- 
nos Aires market registered a net de- 
cline of 24%@3%4c on Jan. 11. Various 
cables last week emphasized the poor 
quality of the yield in the northern 
provinces. Reports of extreme heat and 
heavy rains in the central and southern 
provinces came from Argentina on Jan. 
12. The harvest is in full swing in these 
provinces, At present the forecast is 
for fairer weather. 

Private estimates of the exportable 
surplus of Argentina range from 93,- 
000,000 bus to 120,000,000, with a few 
figures below the minimum of this range. 
Broomhall’s estimate of 140,000,000 bus 
will probably need to be recapitulated 
to square with cables from the same 
source late last week, which stated that 
40 per cent of the wheat in northern 
Argentina would be unfit for milling 
purposes, This percentage amounts to 
20,000,000 bus. Samples of wheat re- 
ceived in the United States from the 
province of Santa Fé last week showed 
signs of rust, and its weight appeared 
to be about 45 Ibs per bu. 





Cordoba Crop Failure May Have Ill Effect 


That the general effect of the wheat 
crop failure in Cordoba will be a retarding 
influence upon the immediate agricultural 
future of that province is the editorial 
opinion of the Review of the River Plate 
(Buenos Aires), as expressed in that 
paper’s issue of Dec. 4. It comments 
upon the report of the director general 
of agriculture and live stock of the prov- 
ince, which calculated the extent of the 
wheat loss to approximate 70 per cent. 
The editorial explains that previous 
frosts had weakened the resistance of 
the plants so that they were less able to 
withstand the subsequent rust, smut and 
hot winds. 
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WARD MAKES LARGE 
BEQUEST TO CHARITY 


Bread King Presents Valuable Land and 
$1,000,000 to New York Organization 
—Purchases Synagogue 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—William B. Ward, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Ward 
Baking Co., has given to a New York 
charitable organization 1,000 acres of 
valuable land in Dutchess County and 
about $1,000,000 from the Robert Boyd 
Ward fund organized to perpetuate his 
father’s memory. Immediately following 
this announcement came the word that 
Mr. Ward had purchased a prominent 
synagogue on Fifth Avenue for a price 
somewhat in excess of $6,000,000, but for 
what purpose can only be conjectured. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 


Camp for Children and Convalescents 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Cornelius Bliss, president of 
the New York Association for Improv- 
ing Conditions of the Poor, has an- 
nounced that the property donated by 
William B. Ward in memory of his 
father, Robert Boyd Ward, founder of 
the Ward Baking Co., will be utilized 
for adult convalescents and for summer 
camps for children, The cash fund will 
be used for upkeep of the property. The 
place will be opened in the spring, and 
will be known as Ward Haven. The 
land is part of the property purchased 
in 1674 by Robert Livingston. It in- 
cludes Crugers Island, and the Kidd and 


Ormsbée farms. 
Bruno C. Scumupt. 


Synagogue for Merger Office? 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—William B. Ward today 
purchased Temple Emanuel, Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. It is believed that he 
paid more than $6,000,000 for the prop- 
erty. It is unknown for what purpose 
it will be used, but it is thought that 
offices may be installed there for the big 
bakery merger. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





GRIFFIN DEPLORES MOVE 
TO FIX PRICES BY LAW 


Cuicaco, I11r.—In a statement last 
week, Joseph P. Griffin, formerly presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, said 
that stimulating prices by law always 
has been and will continue to be a fail- 
ure. Mr. Griffin is widely known in the 
grain trade. 

“Congress has reconvened, and in line 
with previous aunouncement there was 
introduced several fanciful measures de- 
signed to aid the farmer,’ Mr. Griffin 
said. “The present political thought 
seems to center on the idea that the do- 
mestic price of grains must be main- 
tained at a high level in order to help 
out the producer, It seems to be con- 
ceded that only the foreigner, who buys 
our surplus, is to be the beneficiary of 
low prices. This is a weighty subject 
which cannot be dismissed by a state- 
ment condensed in a few sentences. 
However, it may not be amiss to em- 
phasize that prices are fixed and deter- 
mined by economic laws. History proves 
that attempts to artificially stimulate 
values through legislative enactment 
failed and were usually reactionary in 
their effect. The proposed cures gen- 
erally result in evils far greater than 
those they were designed to correct. 

“It might be well briefly to develop 
this last thought, particularly as pres- 
ent sentiment at Washington has crys- 
tallized on the idea that the one cure-all 
for the plight of the farmer is to pro- 
vide an outlet for the surplus at the 
world’s level of price, at the same time 
artificially and arbitrarily sustaining do- 
mestic values. Now, if we assume this 
theory is accepted, enacted into law, and 
becomes operative, how will it work out? 
If it is a failure from the outset, as is 
probable, the answer is obvious. If, on 


the other hand, due to some unusual con- 
ditions, it might seemingly be a tem- 
porary success, what would be the an- 
swer? Is it not apparent that the next 
year’s production would be stimulated, 
and that there would be a larger sur- 
plus and an ultimate collapse?” 
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Mr. Griffin said further: “The demand 
for legislation apparently is based upon 
the alleged low price of corn. Values 
of other grains, while not high in all in- 
stances, seem to be generally satisfac- 
tory. The value of the corn crop pro- 
duced in this country is absolutely fixed 
by purely domestic conditions. There is 
no exportable surplus of consequence, 
even in years of largest production. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the corn crop 
is consumed on the farm where raised. 
The price of corn is more nearly deter- 
mined by its worth for feeding to hogs 
and cattle than all other considerations 
combined. Under these conditions it 
surely is pertinent to ask how the corn 
farmer will benefit under legislation of 
the character heretofore outlined. 

“Business men of all classes are anx- 
ious for our farmers to be prosperous; 
in fact, business is dependent upon the 
buying power of the farmer. Therefore, 
business will welcome any plan that will 
be of real benefit to the producer, but 
will likewise oppose measures which will 
injure rather than help. The difficulty in 
Iowa is not altogether the low price of 
corn, present prices of that commodity 
being above the pre-war average. There 
is economic distress in that state because 
of the collapse of innumerable banks. 
The failure of these banks is directly 
traceable to other causes than the low 
prices of grain.” 


PROMPT REPLIES ASKED 
BY CENSUS BUREAU 


The Bureau of the Census is engaged 
in collecting data for the biennial census 
of manufactures, which will cover indus- 
trial operations during the calendar year 
of 1925. 

The schedules or questionnaires have 
been mailed to all manufacturers. The 
success of the census, the bureau ex- 
plains, will depend, not only on the ac- 
curacy of the statistics, but on the 
promptness with which they are pub- 
lished. The director of the census has 
agreed to make a tabulation for each city 
within a few weeks after the receipt of 
the last accurately completed schedule, 
and to publish the results of this tabula- 
tion in the form of a preliminary report. 

The bureau estimates that at the census 
of 1923 it was necessary to send more 
than 100,000 letters to manufacturers re- 
questing additiona! information or veri- 
fication or correction of their reports. 
This, of course, delayed the publication 
of the statistics. 

In preparing schedules, care should be 
taken to answer each inquiry that applies 
to operations. Items that are called for 
separately should not be combined. If 
exact figures cannot be given, careful 
estimates will be accepted by the bureau. 
In answer to inquiry 6, the value of pro- 





duction, not sales, is called for. The 
sales during the year may vary consider- 
ably from the production during the year. 
Where no exact records of production arz 
kept, the value of the production for the 
year may be ascertained by adding to 
the value of goods sold the increase in the 
stock of finished goods (or stocks in the 
process of manufacture) on hand at the 
end of the year as compared with the 
beginning of the year, or by deducting 
the decrease in such stocks from the value 
of goods sold. 

The bureau urges millers to co-operate 
in making the coming canvass as useful 
as possible by the submission of their re- 
ports as accurately and quickly as is with- 
in their power. 





G. C. MARTIN, JR., HEADS 
ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—George C. Martin, Jr., 
of the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., 
was last week elected president of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, succeed- 
ing Woodson K. Woods, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., who was elected to a two- 
year term on the board of directors. 
Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., is the new first vice presi- 
dent, and F. B. Chamberlain, of F. B. 
Chamberlain & Co., is second vice presi- 
dent. New directors to serve for two 
years, besides Woods, are as follows: 
A. T. Leonhardt, J. M. Chilton, Zeb P. 
Owings and Harry E. Theiss. 








Rumors of Flour Sales the Most Prolific 
Russian Crop of the Season 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The most prolific 
Russian crop at present seems to be 
rumors. It may be that, owing to severe 
winter weather, everything is frozen up 
and nothing else can get out of that 
benighted and Bolshevist controlled land. 
In any event, the stories of the exporta- 
tion of wheat and the importation of 
flour apparently are made of the same 
filmy stuff as dreams. 

On Jan. 4, when a large operator in 
grain returned from Winnipeg he 
brought back a story that Russia had 
purchased from Canadian mills 1,000,000 
bus wheat, to be shipped out as flour to 
Baltic ports. 

Immediately following this there was 
a general buzzing sound heard through- 
out the trade, aa | something like a repe- 
tition of the huge orders of about a year 
ago was expected. 

Investigation of these rumors devel- 
oped only a series of contradictory state- 
ments, so that those who thought sales 
had been made and those who did not 
stood in about an equal position of 
strength. 

The head of one of the longs Canadian 
milling concerns stated positively that 
such a sale had been made, but on in- 
terrogating those to whom he alluded 
as having made it, a flat denial was re- 


ceived. In addition, the Russian pur- 
chasing agency here, the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Co., claimed to have no knowledge 
of any such transaction, so it appears 
that it was all smoke and no fire. 

About two weeks prior to this rumor 
there was a sale of some 20,000 bbls, 
which were purchased to take the place 
of a similar amount damaged in transit, 
and probably this is the small acorn 
from which the large oak grew. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 

Toronto, Ont.—Apparently, a good 
deal of excitement was caused in some 
market circles last week by an unfound- 
ed rumor that Russia had bought a large 
quantity of Canadian flour for early 
shipnient to its own ports in Europe. 
Some gossips had the quantity at 250,000 
bbls, and the amounts varied consider- 
ably. So far as any one has been able 
to trace it, there is no warrant what- 
ever for this story. It did not start in 
Canada, nor has any one in this country 
any information as to its source. Quite 
likely it grew out of the strenuous ef- 
forts of bullish interests in the Chicago 
wheat market to repeat the price per- 
formance of last year when Russia really 
did buy a lot of flour, 

A. H. Batey, 
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B. W. MARR NOMINATED 
FEDERATION’S CHAIRMAN 


Cuicaco, I1t.—A committee consisting 
of Ralph C. Sowden, chairman, of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, L. B. Miller, of the Ansted & 


Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, George P. 7 


Urban, of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., W. B. Webb, of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and 
J. B. McLemore, of the Model Mill Co., 
Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., which was ap- 
pointed by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to nominate a chairman of the Fed- 
eration’s board, has selected B. W. Marr, 
of the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, for the office. His term of office is 
for the ensuing year, commencing with 
the annual meeting in April. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed 
eration, announces, in a recent bulletin, 
that Mr. Marr has accepted the nomina 
tion. Under a certain section of the ar 
ticles of the Federation, however, it is 
provided that other nominations for this 
office may be made by members so long a: 
such petitions are signed by no less thar 
20 members and are filed with the secre 
tary not later than Jan. 30. 





RUMOR OF IMPORT TAX ON 
FLOUR COMES FROM IRELAND 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 22.—The lord 
mayor of Cork, at a recent meeting 0) 
the Cork Harbor Board, mentioned that 
a tax of 2s 6d per 280 lbs might shortly 
be placed on all foreign flour coming into 
the country. The subject arose through 
one of the members of the board stating 
that flour entering Cork from local mills 
pays twice as much in harbor dues as im- 
ported flour, and it was moved that, if the 
board could not reduce the dues on wheat, 
an equivalent duty should be put on im- 
ported flour. The matter was laid over 
for further consideration. 


NASHVILLE BAKERY FILES 
VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—The Federal Baking 
Co., Nashville, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the United States 
court, with liabilities shown at $71,000 
and assets at $48,000. Charles H. War- 
wick was appointed receiver, and he will 
continue the operation of the plant. The 
liabilities include $42,000 due to be paid 
on the lease of the building occupied by 
the company at Broadway and Fifteenth 
Avenue. 





FLOUR & FEED CELEBRATES 
ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, a journal de- 
voted to the interests of the flour and 
feed trade, commemorates its silver anni- 
versary with the publication of a 100- 
page January number. The issue is well 
edited, and contains material of interest 
and value to the commercial mixed feed 
business. The purpose of the number is 
declared to be the celebration of a dual 
event—“the starting of the commercial 
mixed balanced ration industry and the 
birth of its champion and flag bearer, 
Flour & Feed.” 

Among the articles of historical and 
current interest to members of the feed- 
stuffs trade contained in the issue are a 
chronological glossary of the feed indus- 
try, a history of state feed laws, various 
reminiscences by pioneer members of the 
trade who trace the rapid development of 
the industry during the past quarter of 
a century, and numerous congratulatory 
messages to Flour & Feed. Among the 
latter is a verse by Arthur L. Lippmann, 
a member of the trade who is also a con- 
tributor to national magazines. Of the 
longer articles, Colonel A. G. Winter’s 
“Early History of Feed Business” is 
among the most entertaining and well 
written. : 





FROM MILLING TO LAW 

Walter H. Justin, secretary-treasurer 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
with which he has been associated for sev- 
en years, resigned on Dec. 81 and will 
devote his time to the practice of law 
with the firm of Wakeley & Justin, 
Omaha. Mr. Justin was admitted to the 
Nebraska bar in June, 1925. 
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PUBLIC BAKING CO. 
OBTAINS INJUNCTION 


Justice Mahoney Grants Sweeping Order Re- 
straining Union from Employing Second- 
ary Boycott and Picketing of Bakery 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Public Baking 
Co., Inc., wholesale baker, New York, 
recently was granted an injunction 
against Local Union 100 of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, restraining the 
latter from interfering with the opera- 
tion of its business. 

Some time ago the Lockwood investi- 
gating committee found the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America to be an arbitrary or- 
ganization which virtually controlled all 
of the employees in the trade. As a 
result of the investigations, 36 members 
of Local Union No. 100 were indicted by 
a grand jury of New York County. 
These indictments are still pending. 

Because of Local 100 and the union’s 
refusal to provide for arbitration and 
collective bargaining, the Public Baking 
Co. on May 1, 1925, refused to renew its 
agreement with Local 100 and entered 
into an agreement with the United Baker 
Workers’ Union, Inc., which had previ- 
ously obtained an injunction from the 
supreme court, New York County, 
against all of the locals of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America in New York. 

For a period of about seven months 
the Public Baking Co. was not molested 
in any way. 

At the end of August, 1925, the offi- 
cials of Local 100 endeavored to force 
the employers on the East Side to enter 
into a conspiracy to put the Public Bak- 
ing Co. out of business by taking away 
all of its customers. Although the union 
failed to get the employers as a body 
to conspire with it, they did force sev- 
eral of them to combine with the union 
for the purpose of cutting the prices of 
bread and rolls furnished to customers 
of the Public Baking Co. 

This failing, Local 100, beginning Oct. 
80, sent out about 100 of its members to 
conduct a secondary boycott against the 
Public Baking Co. The secondary boy- 
cott is a new weapon used by the bakers’ 
union, and was attempted for the first 
time in connection with this strike. More 
than 100 of the grocers and restaurants 
dealing with the Public Baking Co. were 
picketed throughout November. 

The Public Baking Co. went before the 
supreme court and obtained a broad and 
sweeping injunction restraining this 
picketing and other interference with its 
business pending the hearing. 

copy of the injunction order was 
served in the headquarters of the union 
by Alter Vogel, president of the Public 
Baking Co., and his son, each accom- 
panied by a uniformed policeman. Im- 
mediately thereafter Vogel, his son and 
the policemen were attacked by members 
of the union in the union’s headquarters, 
and it was necessary to call in police 
reserves to quell the disturbance and 
save the two Vogels from further injury. 

The matter recently came on for hear- 
ing before Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney 
in the supreme court. The Public Bak- 
ing Co. was represented by Henry May- 
er, and the defendant union by Morris 
Hillquit, a well-known socialist of New 
York. Justice Mahoney granted to the 
Public Baking Co. an injunction restrain- 
ing the members of the union and their 
confederates from picketing either the 
plants of the Public Baking Co. or the 
stores of any of its customers, and from 
representing in any way that the Public 
Baking Co. conducts a nonunion shop. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
GATHER AT HARRISBURG 


Harrispurc, Pa., Jan. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Some 150 are in attendance 
at the midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, which met in 
the State Capitol Building here today. 
The convention, following an address by 
Elwood M. Rabenold, New York, general 
counsel for the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, went on record as favoring the 
proposed state school of milling and bak- 
ing to be established with state aid at 
State College. Gifford Pinchot, governor 
of _Pennsylvania,. in greeting. the bakers 
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paid a high tribute to their progressive 
spirit and stated that he was in hearty 
accord with the plan to establish a state 
school of milling and baking. He said 
the plan was both practical and beneficial. 
Other speakers at the Monday session 
were Ashby Miller, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., who spoke on “Miller-Bak- 
er, Inc.,” and F. C. Stadelhofer, of The 
Fleischmann Co. Ellis C. Baum closed 
the session with a talk on cake merchan- 
dising. S. S. Watters, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sided. The flour trade was well repre- 
sented in the list of allied tradesmen. 
C. C. Larus. 





LECTURE SERIES SPONSORED 
BY MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB 


Muwavxer, Wis. — The Milwaukee 
Flour Club opened its 1926 season with a 
rousing meeting in the blue room of the 
Republican Hotel on Jan. 8, and perfect- 
ed plans for a full season of monthly 
meetings, at each of which a speaker of 
note in the milling trade will appear. 
C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller, 
Chicago, was the guest of honor, and de- 
livered an address containing many help- 
ful suggestions for the merchandisers of 
flour. 

The Chicago Flour Club sent a large 


delegation, including P. P. Croarkin, of 
P. P. Croarkin & Son; Grant De Groat, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; Charles 
H. Meyer, broker; Fred Larsen, of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen; Charles C. An- 
thon, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; A. S. Purves, Chicago manager, and 
Sigurd O. Werner, assistant manager, 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Election of officers for the new year 
was largely a formality, Philip Orth, Jr., 
head of the Philip Orth Co., being re- 
elected president, and Max E. Marquardt, 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
vice president. E. R. Dickman, of the 
Bay State Milling Co., and W. J. Grover, 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., respec- 
tively secretary and treasurer, declined 
re-election, and the two offices were com- 
bined and placed in charge of L. E. Mey- 
er, correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller. Sidney C. Geise, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was re-elected a director, 
and Wesley W. Roegge, of the W. W. 
Roegge Co., was chosen an additional 
director. 

It is planned to hold the next dinner 
meeting on Feb. 12. 





Flaxseed is the second most important 
article among the exports of Lithuania, 
and Germany and Great Britain take 
nearly all of it. 











BRONZE tablet to the memory of Foster Dwight Coburn, formerly sec- 


A retary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, recently placed in the 
Memorial Hall at Topeka, Kansas, will be unveiled with simple ceremonies 


on Jan. 15. 


H. S. Thompson, member and former president of the board of agricul- 
ture, will preside over the ceremonies, which will be under the direction of 
the board, of the F. D. Coburn Memorial Committee, and of the Kansas State 


Historical Society. 


The program, following invocation by Dr. S. S. Estey, of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Topeka, will include presentation addresses by Robert E. 
Sterling, on behalf of the Coburn Memorial Committee, and J. C. Mohler, on 


behalf of the Board of Agriculture. 


Responses will be made by William 


E. Connelley for the State Historical Society, and Frank D. Tomson for the 


Coburn family. 


The tablet to be unveiled was provided through a public subscription, 
largely participated in by millers, raised by a committee of which Charles M. 


Jackman, Wichita, was chairman. 


ther members were Henry J. Allen, 


Wichita, former governor of Kansas, William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 


culture, H. J. Waters, formerly 


editor Kansas City Weekly Star, C. Q. 


Chandler, Wichita, W. F. McCullough, Wichita, Mr. Mohler and Mr. Sterling. 
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HARVESTER CO. BELIEVES 
IN CORN AT $1 PER BU 


The International Harvester Co. has 
fixed the price of corn at $1 bu, as will be 
seen from the following letter, which is 
being sent out from the company’s gen- 
eral offices in Chicago to branch managers: 

“You are authorized to notify your 
dealers that we will accept any merchant- 
able corn in payment for purchases of 
International Harvester Co. farm imple- 
ments, on the basis of No. 2 corn at $1 
bu, Chicago. The corn is to be delivered 
either at the local elevator or f.o.b. cars 
at dealer’s station. Delivery is to be 
made in May, June or July, 1926. We are 
to give the purchaser 30 days’ notice of 
delivery date, so that he may deliver the 
corn without unnecessary interference 
with other work. 

“This offer is to hold good until further 
notice, is to apply only to bona fide pur- 
chases made on or after this date by 
farmers to cover their reasonable re- 
quirements, and is not open to specula- 
tors. 

“We are making this offer in the be- 
lief that the price of No. 2 corn should 
reach $1 bu, Chicago, within the 90-day 
period fixed for delivery, and in the hope 
that this action on our part will help to 
restore confidence in the situation. 
Should it go higher before delivery is 
called for, the farmer who has agreed to 
deliver corn in payment for International 
Harvester Co. farm implements shall 
have the option of disposing of the corn 
elsewhere and settling for his purchases 
on regular terms. 

“There is considerable variation in the 
relative cost of different articles of farm 
equipment today, compared with pre-war 
costs, but if the farmer in the corn belt 
purchases the same class of implements 
now that he actually bought in 1925, his 
corn will buy more farm equipment on 
the basis of this offer than the same num- 
ber of bushels would have bought in the 
five-year period preceding the war. 

“We call to the attention of corn grow- 
ers the fact that the question of seed for 
the 1926 crop may prove even more seri- 
ous than the present price question. Ex- 
haustive tests indicate that corn of the 
1925 crop does not germinate well. Un- 
less the grower does a thorough job in 
selecting and testing his seed he may be 
confronted a year from now with a high 
price for corn and have little to sell.” 


BUSINESS CONDUCT GROUPS 
TO CONFER WITH JARDINE 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Members of the 
recently organized business conduct com- 
mittees of the various grain markets of 
the United States have been invited to 
confer with William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, at Washington, on 
Jan. 18. The purpose of the conference 
will be to discuss questions of grain mar- 
keting coming under the jurisdiction of 
the committees, as well as their relation- 
ship to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Following a recent inves- 
tigation by Dr. Jardine to determine the 
causes for the wide fluctuations in wheat, 
business conduct committees were formed 
at the grain exchanges of Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Duluth, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis in an effort to curb 
manipulations of the market. The forth- 
coming conference is one of several being 
planned by Dr. Jardine in an attempt to 
clear up the grain marketing problem. 


VIOLENT DUST EXPLOSION 
WRECKS TEXAS ELEVATOR 


Kansas City, Mo.—An elevator at 
Hereford, Texas, was last week de- 
stroyed by a dust explosion when one 
of the walls of the building slipped, al- 
lowing grain and timbers to fall to the 
ground floor. Some parts of the build- 
ing were blown 300 feet in the air. 
About 85,000 bus wheat were in the ele- 
vator, and much of it was lost. The 
grain that could be salvaged was taken 
to another elevator, owned by the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, and later shipped to Fort Worth 
for sale. Insurance policies were void 
on the loss, because of the manner in 
which it occurred. 











The agricultural class composes ap- - 
proximately two thirds of the total popu- 
lation of India. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Beginning Jan. 11, spring wheat mill- 
ers have noticed a slight reawakening 
of interest on the part of flour buyers. 
Diminishing stocks no doubt have some- 
thing to do with this inquiry. Millers are 
rather more optimistic. They feel that, 
if wheat prices would react to around 
the $1.60 mark, buyers would again take 
hold. 

Improvement Noted.—The improve- 
ment in the past two days seems to be 
general. Country mills report better 
sales, and city mills are known to be 
figuring with some of the larger bakery 
combinations on round lots. Good buying 
seems imminent, provided there is stabil- 
ity to the. wheat market. 

Business during the week ending Jan. 
9 was very discouraging. On some days, 
mills sold less than 10 per cent of their 
capacity, while the total bookings for the 
week probably fell below 25 per cent. 
Shipping directions, however, are fair, al- 
though they are not coming in sufficient 
volume to warrant starting up any of the 
idle capacity. 

Some Export in Second Clear—Some 
export business was done during the week 
in second clears. One company sold two 
lots of 5,000 bbls each, and a third lot 
of 2,500 bbls. Other companies sold 
similar quantities. Some of the business 
was done direct with Europe, though 
most of it was sold through eastern ex- 
porters. This demand has helped to 
stabilize the market on second clear flour. 
The spread on this grade is still very 
wide, $4.60@5.10 bbl, in jutes, with one 
mill offering at $3.70. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 12 Year ago 
GOCCEM ccc ccccecie $9.50@9.80 $9.70@10.25 
Standard patent .... 9.25@9.40 9.50@ 9.756 
Second patent ...... 9.00@9.20 9.20@ 9.40 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.30@8.50 9.00@ 9.10 
*First clear, jute.... 7.830@7.70 7.70@ 7.90 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.60@5.10 6.50@ 6.20 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


The long looked for demand for semo- 
linas has failed to materialize. Millers 
confidently expected that surplus stocks 
would be absorbed and that buyers would 
by this time be in the market for ship- 
ment after Jan. 31. Macaroni manufac- 
turers, however, are managing to get 
along, and are really showing very little 
interest. It is believed that new buying 
will have to set in before long. Sales last 
week were confined to an occasional small 
car, and were in widely scattered terri- 
tory. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 8 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 44% 
@4%ec. 

In the week ending Jan. 9, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 70,232 
bbls durum products, compared with 55,- 
906 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Prices on rye flour are said to be very 
demoralized. A sale of 10,000 bbls pure 
white was reported last week in New 
York at $6.10 bbl, in jutes. Minneapolis 
mills ask $5.65@6, f.o.b., here, and the 
freight rate is equivalent to 87c bbl. Con- 
sequently, local asking prices were ap- 
proximately 50c bbl too high. This ap- 
parently accounts for the light sales re- 
ported recently. Local mills have been 
asked to bid on some contracts, but no 
business to speak of resulted. 

Much of the business done by local 
mills come from the East. Buyers 
there want white rye. Demand for me- 
dium is limited, and considerable dark 
‘ is piled up in making the white. De- 
mand for dark rye is very spotted, and 
mills have accumulations of this grade. 


Quotations are nominal. Pure white is 
held at $5.65@6 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium at $5.20 
@5.50, and pure dark at $4.40@4.70. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,721 bbls flour, compared with 
10,156 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174 were in operation Jan. 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Fae; OD secacess 522,000 295,418 57 
Previous week .. 522,000 212,812 41 
FOR ABO cveccvec 559,800 201,560 36 
Two years ago... 661,100 244,040 43 
Three years ago. 561,100 226,715 40 
Four years ago.. 546,000 224,125 41 
Five years ago... 546,000 242,755 44 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,467 bbls last week, 1,757 
in the previous week, 3,250 a year ago, 
and 2,321 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Fae, BD scvcrves 837,800 178,493 53 
Previous week .. 408,690 179,044 44 
YOO? BHO .sreocse 424,890 233,158 55 
Two years ago... 348,840 186,096 53 
Three years ago. 370,140 196,317 53 
Four years ago.. 421,890 185,953 44 
Five years ago.. 411,390 206,976 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Dec. 12 64 70,815 268,774 241,286 675 5,539 
Dec. 19 64 70,815 246,340 232,920 2,112 4,563 
Dec. 26 64 70,815 173,367 169,703 
1926 1925 
Jan. 2. 60 68,115 179,044170,465 902 
Jan. 9. 46 56,300 178,493 190,208 ... 857 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 9, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


utput——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 5,426 4,232 35 138 

St. Paw) ....0. 219 158 Son eee 

Duluth-Superior 469 451 eur ose 

Outside ........ 5,040 4,772 49 131 
WHEAT 


Milling demand for wheat throughout 
the week was good, despite the reported 
dullness in flour. If anything, there is an 
improvement in demand for the lighter 
test wheats. Terminal elevators are tak- 
ing everything that the mills do not se- 
lect, so that premiums are firm. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@5c bu over May, 11% per cent pro- 
tein wheat 5@7c over, 12 per cent 7@10c 
over, 12% per cent 10@13c over, 18 per 
cent 14@l17c over, 134% per cent 15@19c 
over, 14 per cent 16@20c over, and 15 
per cent 18@2Ic over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 9 





was $1475%@1.61%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.4254@1.54%. No.1 amber closed Jan. 
12 at $146@1.56, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.41@1.49. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 9 
was $1.73@1.94%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.73@1.80%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 12 at $1.71%@1.84%, and No. 1 
northern $1.71%@1.738%. 

Based on the close, Jan. 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.58 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.50; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.59, No. 1 northern $1.56; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.58, No. 1 northern $1.50; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.51, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.42. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 9, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,034 3,461 4,649 2,753 
No. 1 northern. 544 3,094 1,407 750 
No. 2 northern. 539 988 1,588 449 
Others ........- 5,415 4,689 9,558 6,247 
Weenie .ciscce 9,632 12,232 17,202 10,199 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 9, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


60,452 61,779 56,872 74,147 


Minneapolis .. 
52,158 86,477 23,816 41,597 


Duluth 
Totals ..... 112,610 148,256 80,688 115,744 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 9, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 11, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 78%, @84%2c, 
80142.@8442c; No. 8 white oats, 3842@ 
B9%c, 3891%4@39%c; No. 2 rye, $1@ 
1.0442, 99c@$1; barley, 52@66c, 538@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





Jan. 10 Jan. 12 Jan. 13 


Jan. 9 Jan. 2 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 170 114 305 642 225 
Oats ..20,166 20,404 22,160 5,024 11,776 
Barley .4,321 4,094 2,179 924 947 
Rye ....3,357 3,268 1,190 7,494 2,076 
Flaxs’d 1,101 1,092 465 597 20 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 3-9, 1926, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wh’'t, bus . 2,079,660 1,687,740 743,400 750,400 


Flour, bbls.. 1,827 10,130 295,662 220,394 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 422 782 14,634 13,319 
Corn, bus... 236,250 960,780 161,280 577,800 
Oats, bus... 696,160 1,092,780 996,780 582,750 
Barley, bus. 367,360 484,950 217,170 314,760 
Rye, bus.... 134,000 102,850 44,020 39,900 


Flaxseed, bus 79,950 238,080 21,150 44,220 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$25.00@ 26.00 
2.70@ 2.75 


White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white® ..........008 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bblt . oe 
Rolled oats®® ....ccevvcsvseves 
Linseed oil meal*® ........+s6+- 
*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
MILL EMPLOYEE A CARNIVAL QUEEN 


Miss Lillian Lindell, sister of Edwin 
Lindell, state adjutant in Minnesota and 
former state commander of the American 
Legion, has been chosen to represent the 
Vincent L. Giantvalley Post of the 
American Legion, and enter the contest 
for Queen of the WinterOO carnival to 
be held at the Minneapolis Arena Jan. 
19-22. The queen will accompany the 
Minneapolis drum corps to France in 
1927, and this winter’s carnival is being 
sponsored by the legion in order to raise 
funds to send the drum corps to the 
Paris convention. 

Miss Lindell is an employee of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and is being 
backed by the grain and milling industry 
in Minneapolis. With such backing as 
this, the milling industry ought to be 
sure of representation at the American 
Legion Paris convention in 1927. 





tPer bbl in 


W. 8S. HILL TO BE GUEST OF HONOR HERE 


W. S. Hill, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, D, C., is to be 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by the various luncheon clubs of Minne- 


Seamary 13, 1926 


apolis in the ballroom at the Nicollet 

otel, Jan. 15, at 12:15 pm. Mr. Hill 
will speak on the development of the 
American merchant marine. During the 
luncheon the United States Navy band 
will play. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 pro- 
vides for representatives from each sec- 
tion of the country, and Mr. Hill repre- 
sents the Northwest on this most impor- 
tant commission. 

The milling and grain trades, it is ex- 
pected, will be well represented at the 
meeting. At the speakers’ table with 
Commissioner Hill will be A. C. Loring, 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and Harry S. Helm, president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


NORTHWEST REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


In his report of the activities of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board 
since its inception, J. F. Reed, general 
chairman, at the joint conference of all 
the advisory boards in Chicago, Jan. 7, 
said: “We believe that the railroads of 
the Northwest have functioned 100 per 
cent in the delivery of the finest trans- 
portation service since 1922 that has ever 
been seen or given in this or any other 
country.” 


DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS MAY DISSOLVE 


At a meeting of the wheat growers of 
North Dakota, held at Minot Jan. 8, a 
resolution was passed asking for the dis- 
solution of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, the prorating of 
the surplus funds in the treasury, and 
the organization of a federation of farm- 
ers and farmer elevator companies. If 
such a federation can be effected, selling 
agencies are to be established at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, to compete with old- 
line elevator companies. 


NOTES 

J. N. Bell is installing a feed mill at 
North English, Iowa. 

Mill oats are quoted at 27@30%4c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

F. Doty, Morristown, is working in 
the mill at Springfield, Minn. 

J. F. Salo is entering the flour and 
feed business at Virginia, Minn. 

Willian Nott, formerly of Crosby, is 
oe ey the mill at Watford City, 


C. T. Olson, export manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Cuba. 

Shipments of millstuffs from Minne- 
apolis during December were 58,295 tons, 
against 51,875 in 1924. 

The screenings market is very quiet, 
with prices nominally unchanged at $5 
@15 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 
partment of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
visited relatives in Minneapolis on Jan. 9. 

E. E. MacNary, of New York, man- 
ager of the United States Lines, visited 
the Minneapolis office of the company 
last week. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, Inc., Minneapolis, has de- 
clared a dividend of 50c per share on its 
common stock. 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., closed its mill for three days last 
week to install a new square sifter and 
other equipment. 

The McDowell Milling Co., Alexandria, 
Neb., has been incorporated, with $30,- 
000 capital stock, by B. B. Hubbard, and 
F. C. and Benjamin McDowell. 

D. H. Crock, manager, and R. T. Ham- 
ilton, of the Pittsburgh, Pa., office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., visited the 
head office in Minneapolis last week. 

Frederick G. Atkinson, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left Jan. 
10 for the East, and expects to sail late 
this month for a trip around the world. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 12 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.845%; 60-day, 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40, 

The Doyen Flour & Feed Co., in busi- 
ness many years at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, by George Doyen and R. §, 
Wyki. 

Charles Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, and Dr. R. Van Thiel, 
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January 13, 1926 


ief chemist for the company at Deven- 
Pes Holland, were Minneapolis visitors 
last week. 

The common quality 98-Ib jute flour 
bag is quoted at $148.75 r M, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and extra quality at $165.25. 
The 140-lb size is quoted at $180 and 
$199, respectively. 

A continuance of present high prices 
for feed is looked for, since there is no 
prospect of heavier operations of mills, 
at least in January. At Kansas City and 
Buffalo, the situation is equally strong. 

The International Milling Co. has 
placed an order through James Pye, Min- 
neapolis, for three square sifters for the 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa. 
The company is largely increasing the ca- 
pacity of this-mill. 

The Minnesota Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
Herman L. Sinaiko, manager, has pur- 
chased the warehouse and feed mill here 
formerly operated by the Inter State 
Flour & Feed Co. Mr. Sinaiko’s father 
and brother, who have for years been en- 
gaged in the flour and feed business at 
Madison, Wis., are associated with him. 


William J. Orchard, general sales man- 
ager for the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., is in Minneapolis this 
week. Mr. Orchard attended a general 
sales conference of his company’s branch 
managers in Chicago last week, and is 
now making a tour of the branches. He 
expects to leave Jan. 14 for the Pacific 
Coast. 

Thursday, Jan. 21, will be North West- 
ern day at the Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, will be 
the principal speaker at the noonday 
lunch, and he will be accompanied by 
other executives of the line. That eve- 
ning Mr. Sargent will also speak at the 
annual dinner of the Transportation Club 
of St. Paul. 


Henry J. Moreton and Franklin M. 
Crosby, members of the business conduct 
committee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, have been chosen to attend 
the conference at Washington on Jan. 18 
to which William M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has invited members of 
the business conduct committees of the 
various grain exchanges throughout the 
country. They will leave Minneapolis on 
Jan. 16. W.S. Williams, manager of the 
clearing house, J. D. MacMillan and B. 
F. Benson will also probably go to Wash- 
ington. 





GREAT FALLS 


Prices of commodities sold by Mon- 
tana mills are unchanged, despite a slight 
decline in the wheat market and a general 
decrease in wheat sales by producers. 
Prices in effect at Great Falls on Jan. 9: 
patent flour, $10 bbl; bran, $31 ton; 
standard middlings, $33. 





SHIPS TRAINLOAD OF FLOUR 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The first solid train- 
load of flour, known as the Omega Spe- 
cial, shipped from the new sanitary mill 
of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, left the mill on Jan. 6 over the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad in 75 cars. A 
daylight run was made from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Macon, Ga. The shipment con- 
tained 16,046 bbls, packed in 163,144 
packages, and the total weight was 3,- 
084,309 Ibs. It is estimated that 61,686,- 
180 biscuits can be made from the flour 
in this shipment. The loading of the 
Omega Special was completed in nine 
days. 





Minneapolis—Yearly Flour Prices 


Average prices of flour at Minneapolis, per 
barrel, by calendar years: 
Year ist pat Istclear Year ist pat Ist clear 
1925.. $9.161 $7.443 1905.. $4.8175 $2.8225 
1924.. 7.5356 5,455 1904.. 4.65 3.0875 
1923.. 6.70 5.20 1903.. 4.07 2.94 


1922.. 17.37 5.31 1902.. 3.684 2.67 
1921.. 8.76 5.72 1901.. 3.636 2.57 
1920.. 12.61 9.5075 1900.. 3.705 2.445 
1919.. 12.00 9.07 1899.. 3.564 2.456 
1918. *10.1125 .... 1898.. 4.561 3.318 
1917.. 11.34 9.80 1897.. 4.39 3.422 
1916.. 7.09 5.73 1896.. 3.45265 2.61 
1915.. 6.66 6.41 1895.. 3.388 2.425 


1914.. 6.10 3.905 1894.. 3.67 2.05 
1913.. 4.595 3.355 1893.. 3.7575 2.3225 
1912.. 56.18 8.7875 1892 4.3126 3.27 


1911.. 56.08 3.40 1891.. 6.05 4.09 
1910.. 6.50 » @ 
1909.. 5.70 4.16 1889.. 5.27 . 
1908.. 6.31 3.53 1888.. 4.87 3.50 
1907.. 4.76 3.05 1887.. 4.26 3.35 
1906.. 4.09 2.84 


*Standard Victory -flour. 
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Targets for Congressional Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission and the 
United States Tariff Commission have 
become targets for congressional in- 
quiries. It is the Senate which has insti- 
tuted the investigations, one of which has 
already begun, and the other of which is 
certain to break forth any day. 

The Trade Commission comes into the 

inquiry which is now being conducted into 
the actions of the government toward the 
so-called aluminum trust, of which An- 
drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is a large stockholder and controlling 
figure. It has been contended that the 
Trade Commission failed to make avail- 
able to the Department of Justice its find- 
ings with relation to the control of alum- 
inum and aluminum products in this 
country. Members of the commission are 
to be examined. To date, the senatorial 
committee has devoted itself to the ex- 
amination of Attorney General Sargent 
and his chief assistants. It must be said 
that the attorney general made a very 
poor witness. On the first day he said he 
had not heard of any investigation of the 
aluminum companies until he had been in 
office six or eight months, but the next 
day, under examination by Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, he was 
forced to admit that during his first week 
in office he signed an order that all the 
facts in connection with the inquiry 
should be reported to him before being 
made public. 
“The Wadsworth-Williams bill, aimed 
toward correction of Federal Trade Com- 
mission practices, has been outlined by 
Senator Wadsworth as follows: 

“Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act declares unfair methods of 
competition in commerce to be unlawful, 
and empowers the commission to prevent 
their use. The Wadsworth-Williams bill 
preserves this declaration and direction 
in the procedure of the commission under 
section 5 in order that the administration 
of the act may be more just and effective. 

“The amendments are as follows: 

“1, The commission will be required, 
whenever it has reason to believe that an 
unfair method of competition is being 
practiced, to seek informally to perform 
its duty before resorting to a formal pro- 
ceeding, unless it believes that the public 
interest demands a formal proceeding 
in the first instance. We believe there 
are many cases in which an informal pro- 
ceeding, inviting the confidence of busi- 
ness and its co-operation in eliminating 
unfair methods, will bring about needed 
corrections, to say nothing of the saving 
in expense to both the government and 
business. The commission has already 
adopted rules for such informal inquiries. 
This amendment will make such proce- 
dure permanent. 

“2. The commission will be prevented 
from publishing the name of the re- 
spondent in a proceeding under the act 
unless and until he has been duly found 
to have used an unfair method. This 
amendment is designed to protect the re- 
spondent from being branded before the 
public with the odious name of an unfair 
trader while it yet remains to be deter- 
mined whether he is guilty. Prior publi- 
cation of the respondent is unjust and 
unnecessary. If it is shown that his 
methods have been unfair then that fact 
should and would be published. 

“3, The jurisdiction of the commission 
will be limited to business methods in 
use, whereas now it may act with re- 
spect to methods previously used and 
discontinued. The desirability of such 
an amendment is obvious. No useful 
public purpose can be served by investi- 
gating practices which have been discon- 
tinued, and issuing ‘cease and desist’ 
orders against things that are not being 
done. 


“4, The commmission will be required 
to set forth in the notice of proceedings 
its reasons for believing that the ques- 
tioned method is unlawful and to attach 
to each order issued by it a statement 
of the reasons therefor. The respondent, 
the courts and the public generally are 
entitled to know the reasons for an order 
issued by the commission. By this 
amendment a deliberate, sound and uni- 
form administration of the act will be 
achieved. 

“5. The respondent will be permitted 
to move for the dismissal of the proceed- 
ing upon its institution, on the ground 
that the notice fails to state a prima 
facie cause of action under the act. If 
the commission denies his motion, the 
respondent may take the matter to the 
court for review. The present act does 
not confer this right upon the re- 
spondent. We believe it should do so. 
The respondent should have the right 
to have the first and fundamental ques- 
tion presented, viz: whether the com- 
mission’s notice states a prima facie 
case of violation of law. This motion 
is, in fact, a demurrer, a common legal 
procedure operating to secure due proc- 
ess of law. 

“6. The bill provides that a competi- 
tor injured by the questioned method 
will be permitted to intervene in a pro- 
ceeding to such an extent and under 
such conditions as the commission may 
prescribe. As a matter of principle and 
justice he should have this right. He 
does not have it now. 

“7. The court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be empowered, as 
a result of this bill, to review and en- 
force an order of the commission if the 
method questioned is used or the re- 
spondent resides or carries on business 
in the District of Columbia. This it may 
not now do. At present the circuit court 
of appeals alone has this power. With 
respect to cases arising outside of the 
District of Columbia the bill leaves 
jurisdiction with the circuit courts of 
appeals without change.” 

The Tariff Commission is bound to come 
in for vigorous attack. The Democrats 
have introduced a resolution for inquiry, 
and the Republicans countered with one 
of their own. This is the most ticklish 
subject that can come before the Sen- 
ate. It opens the general question of 
the tariff, and that is something the ad- 
ministration would far rather have left 
alone. 

There has already been sufficient tariff 
legislation to cause concern. The agita- 
tion has come, naturally, from the corn 
regions, where farmers are dissatisfied. 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, has empha- 
sized the need for revision in the interests 
of the farmers. Senator Curtis, of the 
same state has replied by insisting that 
the farmers get the best of the present 
tariff as it is. 

* . 
THE EXPORT SURPLUS PROBLEM 


The administration has embarked up- 
on its policy of ascertaining the views of 
all concerned on the control of the export- 
able surplus. Frank O. Lowden, of IIli- 
nois, was the first of the outside “minds” 
to present his ideas. Representative L. 
J. Dickinson, of Iowa, had already con- 
ferred at length with Secretary Jardine 
on the subject of his bill, which provides 
for a farm board to have power to de- 
clare an emergency. 

After the Dickinson interview with Mr. 
Jardine, a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened. Both the secretary and the Iowa 
congressman gave out statements indi- 
cating that they were nearly in agree- 
ment. It seemed as if a lovefeast had 
been planned. It is true that the Dickin- 
son statement went much farther than 
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did that of Mr. Jardine, but the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said that he was sat- 
isfied with many portions of the Dickin- 
son bill. He had some reservations, 
which he did not specify, but said he be- 
lieved that the Iowa congressman had 
attacked the problem fundamentally in 
the right way. There was immediate re- 
joicing on capitol hill among the midwest- 
ern group. 

Just how far the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be willing to go is undeter- 
mined. Practical observers see in the 
secretary’s attitude another sign of capit- 
ulation on the part of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. 

Whatever else may be said, it can be 
stated without fear of any contradiction 
that the Coolidge administration has been 
considerably frightened by the uprising 
of the corn farmers. There have been all 
the signs of another “Iowa revolt,” the 
effect of which on the tariff would be dis- 
astrous, from the standpoint of the high 
protectionists in the East. 

But with all that is being said, the 
President is reported as holding firm 
against anything which smacks of price 
fixing. It will be interesting to watch 
what is done with the exportable surplus 
problem in the next few weeks. It is 
now hoped to have some sort of a bill 
ready by Feb. 1. Many of the leading 
editors of farm papers have been invited 
to come here to advise with Mr. Jardine. 

* #*# 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING CONFERENCE 


Co-operative marketing has again 
come to the forefront. The fourth Na- 
tional Co-operative Marketing Confer- 
ence opened here Jan. 5. The leading 
figures present were Governor Lowden, 
Judge R. W. Bingham, of Louisville, Ky., 
and Aaron Sapiro. 

In view of the fact that the administra- 
tion is sponsoring a co-operative market- 
ing bill, the delegates expressed more 
than ordinary interest in the proceedings. 

* * 
RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Freight rates affecting the Northwest 
are being attacked by representatives 
from that section. Governor Christian- 
sen, of Minnesota, O. P. B. Jacobson, 
member of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, and others from 
the Twin Cities have arrived here to 
protest against recent decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
have declared that the cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul are no longer to be 
considered as water competitive points. 

In the meantime, the War department 
legal staff is still trying to determine 
just how much power the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation has to take over and 
operate a line of barges on the upper 
Mississippi to be provided by capital 
from the Twin Cities. If it is deter- 
mined that such power is not now pos- 
sessed, Congress will be asked to pass 
a resolution instructing the Inland Wat- 
erways Corporation to make a contract 
with the Upper Mississippi Barge Line 
Corporation, of which S. S. Thorpe, of 
Minneapolis, is the acting head. 

* # 


The United States. Senate now has be- 
fore it the tax reduction bill. It will like- 
ly take up consideration of that measure 
even in preference to the World Court 
discussion which has been going on in a 
rather desultory way. The World Court, 
for some reason or other, has not caused 
the stir in this country which its oppon- 
ents had looked for. They are now will- 
ing to bide their time. 

+ * 


While the Senate has been wasting 
much time, the House of Representatives 
has gotten down to hard work. Even 
some of the House committee are busy 
with investigations. For example, the 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce is inquiring into the foreign 
rubber situation. It has listened to a 
long exposition of the situation by Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
Representative Walter H. Newton, of 
Minneapolis, is acting as prosecutor for 
the committee in seeking to obtain facts 
from the various rubber men who have 
been called to appear. The rubber in- 
quiry has caused a big stir here and 
abroad. In England, Mr. Hoover has 
been denounced for trying to bring down 
the price of rubber to the American con- 
sumer. ; 














MILLERS CONFIDENT OF ACTION 


The report of John T, Money, exam- 
iner, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion rate case last week, received much 
attention from millers and grain men, 
and from the daily press in the South- 
west. It was hailed as a major victory, 
despite the fact that the examiner’s re- 
port in such a case is not final, but only 
a recommendation. The consensus of 
opinion was expressed by C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, who did much of 
the work on the case. 

“I believe that the new rates should 
be in effect by the time the new wheat 
crop moves,’ Mr. Topping said. “The 
opposition, in all probability, will file an 
answer, but, since the Commission has 
had this case before it nearly two years, 
it is to be expected that an early de- 
cision will be received.” 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the leaguey and one of the leading 
figures in the prosecution of the case, 
said: 

“The findings are a great recognition 
of the right of Missouri River points to 
equalize rates. This has a very impor- 
tant bearing, as millers will immediately 
enter the field which, it is hoped, will 
be opened to equal competition. It not 
only affects Kansas City, but milling and 
grain interests in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska and Tex- 
as. The northwestern railroads, which 
have been clamoring for more revenue, 
should be satisfied, as they will receive 
4%c per 100 lbs more than the present 
rates.” 

The Kansas City Star, in an editorial, 
sees in the report definite proof that 
“Kansas City and the Southwest are be- 
ing penalized in the important matter 
of rates; that they are not in a fair com- 
petitive position with cities located in 
other sections. It means rate discrimi- 
nation against the Southwest, and dis- 
crimination that hurts.” 


KANSAS CITY 


Conclusion of inventories has had a 
marked effect on the business of millers 
in the Southwest. Both inquiries and 
specifications are considerably better 
than in several weeks. The improvement 
does not extend to all mills, but is ex- 
tensive enough to be called general. 

New purchases are not much increased, 
as buyers are influenced in that regard 
by their disbelief in the permanency of 
present price levels. The better inquir- 
ies, however, indicate that substantial 
business might be expected whenever im- 
portant be ale occur. If such declines 
do not happen, buying will undoubtedly 
continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales 
last week averaged about 20@25 per cent 
of capacity. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors, in most 
instances, are fairly well booked through 
this month, and are limiting additional 
buying to small spot orders for estab- 
lished brands. Many jobbers are becom- 
ing increasingly interested at each break 
in wheat, and sharp price reductions 
would probably bring rather heavy pur- 
chasing. 

Baking Trade.—Most bakers are grow- 
ing anxious about supplies for the near 
future. This includes some of the larger 
ones, few of whom have contracts to last 
beyond the end of January. Current 
buying is almost wholly of small amounts 
for immediate shipment. This situation 
is generally expected to prevail as long 
as present prices are maintained. 

Production.— Shipping _ instructions 


started to increase soon after Jan. 1. 
Flour stocks, as had been surmised, were 
at a minimum just prior to inventory 
time, and old bookings are now being 
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ordered out to replenish them. Most 
mills in the Southwest carried rather 
large unfilled orders into the new year. 

Ezport.—Business with Europe is of 
very little account. Moderate quanti- 
ties of first and second clears are being 
sold regularly to Latin America by mills 
the brands of which are established 
there. Such sales last week were made 
at a range of $6.90@7.20 bbl, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, for first clear, and $5.50@5.60, 
same basis, for second. 

Second Clear and Low. Grade.—The 
small demand prevailing recently for 
these flours is reflected in the somewhat 
increased accumulation of them by mills 
without established outlets. Larger of- 
ferings at prices 15@25c bbl under the 
market were made by a number of coun- 
try mills last week. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 9, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $9@ 
9.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.40@9.20; 
straight, $8.15@8.75; first clear, $6.95@ 
7.35; second clear, $6.25@6.75; low 
grade, $5.75@6.20. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
Statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
SOs BA cadavciek 367,560 173,297 47 
Previous week .. 367,560 165,366 45 
Year ago ....... 367,710 230,696 62 
Two years ago... 328,710 179,307 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 71 
KANSAS CITY 
Jan. 3-9 ......65 151,500 122,442 80 
Previous week .. 151,500 108,402 71 
WORF BHO ceseses 148,600 105,687 71 
Two years ago... 150,900 99,200 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week).... 72 
WICHITA 
Jan. 3-9 ......6. 62,400 24,210 38 
Previous week .. 62,400 24,174 38 
Year ago ....0.. 65,700 39,796 60 
Two years ago... 64,620 37,838 58 
ST. JOSEPH 
JOR. B-D .nscevses 47,400 26,942 56 
Previous week .. 47,400 30,374 64 
YVOOr ABO .cccece 47,400 37,448 78 
Two years ago... 47,400 32,614 68 
SALINA 
SOM, BB socccirs 45,000 22,091 48 
Previous week .. 45,000 22,924 50 
WOOP ABO cccceoce 46,200 28,595 62 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,132 48 
ATCHISON 
TOR. 949 ..sceses 29,400 24,974 85 
Previous week .. 29,400 18,324 62 
OMAHA 
Jan. 3-9 ........ 27,300 19,707 72 
Previous week .. 27,300 14,725 53 
YV@Oar OBO ceseoes 27,300 21,767 79 
Two years ago... 24,900 21,143 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
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Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 4 fair, and 63 
quiet. 

EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
4,595 bbls last week, 5,062 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,844 a year ago and 22,150 
two years ago. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Jan. 9: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.76@1.86, No. 2 $1.75@1.86, No. 3 $1.73 
@1.75, No. 4 $1.68@1.73; soft wheat, No. 
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1 $1.86@1.88, No. 2 $1.85@1.87, No. 3 
$1.84@1.86, No. 4 $1.81@1.85. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 9, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbls... 10,725 11,025 139,750 107,575 

Wheat, bus..1,053,000 589,950 477,900 858,600 


Corn, bus.... 996,250 686,250 37,500 213,750 

Oats, bus.... 112,200 83,300 111,000 123,000 

Rye, bus.... 4,400 4,400 1,100 2,200 

Barley, bus.. 13,500 4,500 6,500 5,200 

Bran, tons... 420 1,420 8,400 6,340 

Hay, tons.... 7,728 8,004 4,668 2,336 
NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, president of the 
Bakeries Service Corporation, Chicago, 
was in Kansas City last week. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association will be held Jan. 20 
at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City were 
reduced almost 200,000 bus last week, 
but this was accounted for by the more 
active shipping instructions on grain sold 
for January shipment. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, spent last week in the central 
states and in the East. He visited Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis. 

A small flour mill is being built at 
Mount Vernon, Mo., by the Holland- 
O’Neal Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. The 
building, which replaces one burned in 
1924, will also be equipped with feed 
manufacturing machinery. 

C. P. Anderson, Kansas City, has been 
elected state marketing commissioner for 
Missouri, to succeed A, T. Nelson, of 
Lebanon, who resigned. Mr. Anderson 
has been a grain inspector in the depart- 
ment for the last five years. 

Two to three inches of snow fell last 
week in western Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and the panhandle of Texas. The 
snow protection is decidedly favorable to 
the winter wheat crop, which is generally 
reported as in excellent condition. 

A radio program was broadcast Jan. 
8 from the station at Hastings, Neb., by 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha. A. R. Kinney, president, gave a 
short talk on the leading brands of flour 
made by his company, Wisdom, Mother’s 
Best, and Queen Quality. 

The final hearing in the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which railroads propose a general in- 
crease of 5 per cent in all tariffs, start- 
ed early last week in Kansas City with 
the introduction of voluminous testi- 
mony, mostly by agricultural interests. 
It is predicted the hearing will last at 
least three weeks. 

The forty-third annual statement of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Kansas City, shows gross as- 
sets of $510,556, and a net cash surplus 
of $435,866. It has $17,225,000 insurance 
in force, and has paid $1,964,468 in losses 
since organization. Charles H. Ridgway, 
Kansas City, has been secretary and 
manager of the company for 25 years. 

Distributors of established brands in 
Illinois are well situated in the matter 
of supplies for the next month, with a 
few exceptions, according to W. B. Bai- 
ley, representative in that territory for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, who visited here recently. 
Many bakers will buy rather heavily at 
any time the market breaks substantial- 
ly, he said, 

T. R. Botts, who will be sales director 
of the Reynier Van Evera Co., flour 
broker, Los Angeles, Cal., recently vis- 
ited in Minneapolis and Omaha. He 
plans to drive to California, arriving 
there late this month. The Pacific Coast 
offices of the company will be located at 
65 South Los Angeles Street, in the 
Builders’ Exchange Building. Miss Elsie 
McQuistion, manager, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, has been in 
California for the past fortnight. 

R. H. Montgomery, formerly in charge 
of the Iowa field forces for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City, has been 
transferred to the general offices of the 
company here. He will act as a district 
sales manager, handling sales in Iowa 
and near-by territory. Another addition 
to the Washburn Crosby force here is 
Pruett Turner, who is with the feed de- 
partment. Mr. Turner was formerly 
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with the United By-Products Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The new hard winter wheat acreage in 
the Southwest—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla. 
homa and Colorado—is 1,100,000 acres 
more than last year, according to the 
latest official reports. The hard winter 
wheat acreage of these four states is 
20,750,000, or 2,000,000 acres more than 
the combined winter wheat area of all 
the rest of the United States. 

Millers and grain men who have mills 
or elevators at various points in Kansas 
estimate that about 15 per cent of the 
1925 wheat harvest remains on farms. 
Selling by farmers has decreased rapidly 
the past 10 days. Receipts in Kansas 
City last week were larger than antici- 
pated, however, due partly to the arrival 
of grain purchased from elevators at in- 
terior Kansas and Nebraska stations. 
Demand from the East and Northwest 
for milling wheat is quiet, although a 
few concerns made fair sales. 


ATCHISON 

The continued firm markets have pre- 
cluded the possibility of further flour 
sales, as buyers’ stocks are still sufficient 
to enable them to hold off for the time 
being. It is generally believed, however, 
that a decline of 8c or 10c bu would bring 
about a revival in purchasing. Shipping 
instructions are exceptionally good, en- 
abling mills to operate to almost full ca- 
pacity. Export trade is dull, with no 
sales except a few of a minor nature to 
Latin America. One mill reported an in- 
quiry from Holland, but no reply to its 
cable indicated that quoted prices were 
too high to permit trading. Quotations, 
Jan. 9, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: 
hard wheat, short patent $9.50@9.80 bbl, 
Straight grade $9.05@9.25, first clear 
$6.90@7.10; soft wheat short patent $9.55 
@9.75, straight grade $9.15@9.35, first 
clear $7.40@7.50. 


NOTES 


A. Eckman, Illinois representative of 
the Blair Milling Co., spent several days 
at the home office here. 


This section was visited last week with 


‘ quite a heavy snowfall, which is consid- 


ered very favorable to the growing wheat. 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., who was confined to his home 
for a few days with rheumatism, is back 
at his desk. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., is on a 
business trip to New York and other 
eastern points. He is expected back 
about Jan. 15. 


SALINA 

Flour trade is comparatively active, 
despite the advance in prices registered 
last week. One mill reports inquiries 
more plentiful, and a good volume of 
scattered orders placed. Shipping speci- 
fications are fair. Wheat movement is 
slow, due to bad weather and an unstable 
market. Quotations, Jan. 7, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $9.40@ 
9.80; 95 per cent, $9@9.30; straight 
grade, $8.90@9.10. 


NOTES 


H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., made 
a recent business trip to Kansas City. 


J. S. Hargett, general manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
California, where he and his family spent 
the holiday season. 


HUTCHINSON 

While business is unsatisfactory, im- 
provement is evident following the dull 
holiday period. Buyers generally con- 
tinue to await a decline, confining their 
purchases to small lots for fairly prompt 
shipment. A small navy contract helped 
boost the week’s total of one local mill. 
Foreign inquiry and business are com- 
pletely lacking, but a little clear flour 
was sold to domestic buyers last week. 
Shipping directions came in a shade more 
freely. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent $9.10@9.50 
bbl; straight, $8.70@9; first clear, $7.60 
@7.70; second clear, $7.20. 


NOTES 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., looked into the 
business end of a “six-gun” as he drove 
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into his home garage late last Tuesday 
night, and surrendered a diamond ring 
and cash aggregating $550. 

Snow which fell on Jan. 7 will be of 
material benefit to the wheat, according 
to Charles Colby, secretary of the Hutch- 
inson Board of Trade. While the western 
portion of the hard wheat belt did not 
get nearly as much as did this imme- 
diate vicinity, it rained there a week pre- 
viously, so that the new crop everywhere 
is in fine condition. 


OKLAHOMA 

New business came slowly during the 
first 10 days of January, but shipping 
instructions on old business kept mills 
fairly busy. High prices materially af- 
fected buying, and few dealers ordered 
more than immediate needs. Little new 
bakery business developed, as many bak- 
ers are supplied until March or April. 
Soft wheat short patent flour sold on 
Jan. 9 at $10.10@10.30 bbl, straight pat- 
ent $9.70@9.90, and first clears $9.30@ 
9.50; hard wheat short patent $9.80@10, 
straight patent $9.30@9.50, and first 
clears $9.10@9.20. 

. NOTES 

A reduction of capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $21,000 has been made by the Clin- 
ton (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Alberto Fuentes, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a holi- 
day vacation spent at his home in San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

J. C. Robertson and R. N. Morrison, of 
Douthat, Okla., and R. M. Chambers, of 
Hockerville, Okla., are the incorporators 
of the Crane Milling Co., Douthat, with 
$10,000 capital stock. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., in discussing the outlook 
for a year of unusual prosperity in the 
Southwest, declared that Texas has a 
bumper wheat crop in prospect. 

The Kearns Grain & Seed Co. is being 
organized at Amarillo, Texas, and will 
be incorporated. S. J. Cole, for three 
years manager for the traffic bureau of 
the Amarillo board of city development, 
will become secretary and treasurer of 
the new company. 

The Pryor (Okla.) Mill & Feed Co., 
founded and operated by W. B. Allred, 
has been succeeded by the Federated Ce- 
real Mills, of which Mr. Allred is man- 
ager. New feed manufacturing equip- 
ment has been installed. A midget flour 
mill will continue to be operated. 

A part of the Oklahoma City district 
for the inspection of wheat by licensed 
government inspectors recently was cut 
off from the east side, and added to the 
Muskogee district. C. L. Orr, who was 
formerly with the Kansas department 
of agriculture, is inspector for the dis- 
trict, with an office at Muskogee. 





PROVING ACCIDENT CAUSE 

In the case of Berkbigler vs. Scott 
County Milling Co. (275 S. W. 599), the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals affirmed 
judgment in favor of plaintiff on ac- 
count of the death of her husband. 
While walking along a two-inch pipe 
over boilers to reach a stopcock, dece- 
dent, employed at the mill as fireman, 
fell, and there was some uncertainty as 
to just what caused his fatal fall. The 
court said: 

“But plaintiff was not required to 
make such proof. If she showed all the 
surrounding circumstances, the danger- 
ous position of the stopcock, unsafe foot- 
ing, insufficient light, and lack of banis- 
ters or hand rests, as alleged in the peti- 
tion, a jury might find with reasonable 
certainty the deceased’s death was the 
result of defendant’s negligence in the 
respect so alleged. . . . Plaintiff's case 
is also aided by the presumption that 
the deceased was engaged in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and was exercising 
ordinary care for his own safety at the 
time he was killed.” 

The opinion shows that there was 
strong evidence tending to show that the 
mill was not negligent, but the court, 
following well-settled rules of law, de- 
clared that evidence to the contrary 
made it a matter within the exclusive 
province of the jury to determine 


whether or not the accident was directl 
due to negligence on the a of the mill. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A slight improvement in flour buying 
occurred last week, and shipping instruc- 
tions were fairly active, but business did 
not show the increase that had been hoped 
for. The export trade was largely con- 
fined to South America. 

Price Fear—Fear of a turn in the 
market was manifested by the reluctance 
of buyers to book other than their imme- 
diate requirements in the face of very 
low stocks on hand. Buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and the improve- 
ment was due to necessity. Buyers gen- 
erally believe that political effort will be 
made to advance prices, but at the same 
time do not think that economic condi- 
tions warrant even the prevailing basis. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Shipping instruc- 
tions are more active, and some regular 
mill customers were in the market last 
week, but not in sufficient number to indi- 
cate a trend toward heavier buying. The 
jobbing trade has less flour on hand or 
bought ahead than the baking industry, 
and for this reason a fair volume of 
business will likely be done in soft wheat 
flour during the balance of the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.— Buying was 
slightly more active last week, due to 
buyers being forced into the market by 
depleted stocks. Shipping instructioas 
were more active, as in many cases stocks 
had been allowed to get to a dangerously 
low point. 

Ezports.—No interest was shown by 
European buyers at prevailing prices, 
and the export sales that were made last 
week were to Latin and South America. 
It is still felt that the export business 
will improve to some extent during the 
next few months. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 9: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.90@9.40 bbl, straight $8.40@8.75, 
first clear $7.20@7.60; hard winter short 
patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8@8.50, first 
clear $7@7.30; spring first patent $9@ 
9.30, standard patent $8.80@9.10, first 
clear $7.50@7.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOR, BD so vvievccvvecvsvese 25,800 40 
Previous week ........++:. 24,400 38 
VORP BHO occcccccccesceccs 20,000 31 
Two years A280 ......+-+++- 36,100 56 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOMS B<O wccccccccesccceces 41,100 47 
Previous week .........++++ 37,100 43 
YOO AGO .nccccccccccecee 38,200 44 
Two years @ZO .......+-+5 49,700 67 


WHEAT 


Not enough soft wheat was offered last 
week to satisfy mill requirements. Mar- 
ket firm and trading active. Sales to 
local elevators were made during the lat- 
ter part of the week at a basis of about 
17c over the St. Louis May price. Off 
grades were also in fair demand. Hard 
wheat is in scant supply, and there is 
good milling demand for ordinary quali- 
ties and for cars with colors. Receipts 
last week were 328 cars, against 108 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 9: 
No. 2 red $1.95@1.97 bu, No. 3 red $1.93, 
No. 4 red $1.89; No. 1 hard $1.86, No. 2 
hard $1.85. 

NOTES 

Christian Heiligenstein, of the Free- 
burg (Ill.) Milling Co., died recently. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, Chicago, 
was in St. Louis on business last week. 

O. M. Friend, of the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
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City, spent a day in the St. Louis market 
last week. 

J. L. Walker, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was in 
St. Louis last week. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., was in St. Louis, Jan. 8, ea 
route to the Southwest. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis last week on his way to the 
central states. 

Radio station KMOX, over which the 
Merchants’ Exchange sends out daily 
market quotations, is now broadcasting 
on 280 meters. 

Among firms in the St. Louis district 
to which income tax refunds were made 
last year are the Corno Mills Co., Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., Dixie Mills Co. and the 
Alfocorn Milling Co. 

Christopher Fritz, for many years a 
baker in St. Louis, died recently and in 
his will instructed that all his property 
should go to the local bakers’ union. 
The value of the estate is not known. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Associate Bakers of America was 
held in St. Louis, Jan. 11, and on the 
following day there was a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Missouri Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. 

Fred A. Barber, assistant general 
freight agent for the Wabash Railroad, 
died Jan. 2, following an illness of pneu- 
monia lasting several weeks. He had 
been connected with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Wabash for 27 years. 

During 1925 the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis interchanged 
with other lines more than 2,500,000 load- 
ed cars. This is an increase of 5 per cent 
over 1924 and of 4 per cent over 1923, 
which latter up to 1925 was the banner 
year in the movement of traffic. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has decided to take no 
action on a petition, signed by 56 mem- 
bers of the exchange, asking for a change 
in the rules so that only red wheat would 
be deliverable on contracts for future de- 
livery. If it is desired to bring this to a 
vote the petition will have to be signed 
by 65 members. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The flour movement to Latin America 
took a spurt during the first week of the 
new year, but Europe almost drew a 
blank. Stocks in this trading zone are 
low, but business was dull. 

Flour prices, Jan, 7: 

-—Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $10.25 $9.00 $10.40 
95 per cent ....... 9.95 8.80 9.95 
100 per cent ...... 9.55 7.05 10.25 
GE covstweenecses 9.16 6.70 9.00 
First clear ....... scene 6.10 8.40 
Second clear ..... ° oe 7.00 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 20,506 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 7 by five of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,160 
bags; Santiago, 1,475; Puerto Limon, 
1,550; Tumaco, 66; Buenaventura, 50; 
Guayaquil, 1,594; Puerto Colombia, 500; 
Puerto Barrios, 200; Guatemala City, 
779; Livingston, 7; Belize, 600. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 2,500; Cienfuegos, 200; 
Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,400. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,500; Vera Cruz, 2,100; La Ceiba, 
600. 


Munson Line: Havana, 3,000; Carde- 
nas, 75; Matanzas, 150; Nuevitas, 300. 
Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
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in 200-Ib bags, during the week ended 
Jan. 7, according to figures compiled from 
manifests filed at the customs house: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... Lamentine Bay. 5600 
Amsterdam .... 295 Livingston ..... 7 
Areceiba ...... 226 Manta ........ 50 
SE 6s ne 6 8 @ © 250 Manzanillo .... 1,273 
Barranquilla ... 207 Matanzas ...... 250 
ETE 650 Nuevitas ...... 525 
Bluefields ..... 852 Paramaribo ... 630 
Bocas del Toro. 1380 Pointe-&-Pitre.. 1,356 
Buenaventura .. 120 Ponce ......... 850 
Callao ......... 60 Port au Prince. 696 
Cardenas ...... 266 Port of Spain.. 25 
Cartagena ..... 149 Puerto Bafrios.. 200 
Cienfuegos .... 1,070 Pto. Colombia.. 1,332 
COtGM ccccvcces 350 Puerto Cortez.. 600 
Glasgow ....... 600 Puerto Limon.. 2,150 
Guatemala City 1,299 Puerto Tarafa.. 450 
Guayaquil ..... 1,954 San Juan...... 2,275 
TROON ceccces 12,631 Santiago ...... 3,409 
Kingston ...... 1,000 Tumaco ....... 66 
La Ceiba ...... 844 Vera Cruz ..... 4,600 
La Guayra .... 50 


In addition to the above, 1,364 bus 
wheat were cleared for Progreso, 1,962 
bags feed for Havana, 425 for San Juan, 
225 for Ponce, 144 for Tela and 265 for 
Puerto Cabezas. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 188,568 
bus corn thus far this month, and an- 
nounces elevator stocks on Jan. 7 as 
follows: wheat, 263,000 bus; corn, 780,000; 
oats, 42,000; barley, 2,000. 

The monthly report issued by the Board 
of Trade shows that corn exports in- 
creased during December, but that wheat 
exportations fell off 2,592,168 bus below 
December, 1924. Wheat exports during 
December, 1925, reached 80,712 bus, com- 
pared with 2,676,880 in December last 
year, while the corn exports of December, 
1925, were 929,441 bus, compared with 
201,395 in December, 1924, 

The. local spot rice market was quiet 
at the end of the first seven days of the 
new year. Clean rice quotations were ad- 
vanced from Yc to %c lb, and rough rice 
went up from 25c to 50c bbl. These ad- 
vances, it was said, were due to the rainy 


weather. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade, Jan. 7: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Jan. 7 ......... 503,367 316,014 
Same period, 1925 ........ 697,278 484,261 
Sales— 
Season to Jan. 7 ......... 74,367 301,579 
Same period, 1925 ........ 48,038 420,103 


NOTES 


Edgar Lafaye, of J. H. Lafaye Sons, 
has withdrawn from the firm. 


James Greco, flour jobber, has returned 
from a trip through the Middle West. 


Russell Fortier, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip through Florida. 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., has been elected 
director of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ 
Insurance Co. 


_ K. B. Harrison, who has been traveling 
in Guatemala in the interests of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., has left-the tropics and 
is on his way to New Orleans. 


R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Demand for flour continues light, but 
reduced stocks have compelled some or- 
ders, and because of limited holdings, 
brokers and mill representatives expect 
business to improve. This territory has 
bought less than usual for current month 
shipment, due to erratic changes in 
wheat. Shipping instructions are re- 
ceived slowly. More inquiry for cotton 
at somewhat higher prices is stimulating 
optimism among jobbers, but they are 
not disposed to anticipate their flour 
needs, 

Quotations, per bbl, basis 98’s, ‘f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots, Jan. 7: soft winter 
short patents $10.25@11, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@10; spring wheat short pat- 
ents $10.50@11, standard patents $9.55 
@10; hard winter short patents $9.50 
@9.85, standard patents $8.75@9.35; 
blended patents, $9; western soft pat- 
ents, $9@9.20; semihard patents, $8.75. 
NOTES : 

J. L. Schofield, district manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., re- 
cently made a trip to Little Rock. 

Charles A. Erskine, manager of the 
Mobile branch of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was at the home office re- 
cently. 

R. M. Chapman, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.,; Minneapolis, visited the local branch 
last week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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MILLING IN 1926 

In attempting to characterize the mill- 
ing business last year, the remarks of 
an Indiana miller are much to the point, 
and no doubt will find a sympathetic 
response among others. His position 
and standing in the trade give weight to 
his words. 

“I should say,” he writes, “that the 
outstanding feature of the flour milling 
industry in 1925 has been the interfer- 
ence with a smooth and satisfactory op- 
eration and business by the untimely and 
unwarranted violent fluctuations of the 
wheat market, influenced by the un- 
wholesome methods pursued by specula- 
tors. 

“The game of ‘bulls and bears, as 

layed by the grain gamblers, might be 
likened unto a basketball game between 
two evenly matched high school teams, 
each having a skilled squad of players, 
highly developed in ‘shooting,’ ‘passing, 
and ‘dribbling.’ 

“In the grain game the miller, or 
rather the mflling industry, is the goat, 


and the public the payer. It is a trav- 
esty on business, and when the govern- 
ment, through the Department of Agri- 


culture, is satisfied and hopeful at the 
exchanges’ promises to ‘clean house from 
within,’ it is to laugh. 

“Another unfortunate result of this 
frenzied game is the disastrous effect on 
the business of exporting flour. You 
cannot blame our foreign friends for re- 
fusing to follow the superficial and inane 
changes made necessary by any attempt 
of the miller to keep his prices in con- 
sonance with exchange quotations. In 
consequence of this, our foreign trade 
dwindles and European mills strengthen 
their forces at the expense of America’s 
former supremacy; and now we have 
expert predictions that our mills will 
never regain their former prestige in 
European markets.” 

Speculation in wheat, and prostitution 
of the market for speculative purposes, 
has made a travesty of the milling busi- 
ness. ‘That is the right word for the 
situation. An instrumentality which was 
supposed to exist for the orderly market- 
ing of grain and the milling and mer- 
chandising of flour has departed very far 
from its primary purpose. 

Ever since the — future on the old 
crop reached its high point on Jan. 28, 
1925, the wheat market has been a crazy 
affair, without rhyme or reason, If any 
one doubts it, let him pare consult its 
own record of prices, difficult to explain 
on any other basis than that every shred 
of crop information has been exploited 
for speculation. 

So bad did the situation become that 
it aroused the indignation of millers, 
and at last, under pressure, lest drastic 
action be taken by the government, the 
exchanges made moves to “clean house 
from within.” All through the year just 
closed it has been impossible to describe 
milling conditions without constant ref- 
erence to the erratic wheat market and 
its influence on the business, 

The range in wheat prices at Toledo 
the second half of the year was nearly 
50c bu, and in flour $2 bbl. Conditions 
have been such as almost to force the 
miller to speculate if he were to make 
money, and if he made money it was the 
result of the market going his way. Con- 
fidence has been lost in wheat market 
quotations as an indication of real value. 





TOLEDO 


Although reports from Chicago last 
week indicated a better milling demand 
for wheat in the West and Southwest, 
and red wheat was included, there has 
not been any marked change in the situ- 
ation here. Very little is coming out, 


and cash premiums have shown a tend- 
ency to advance as the futures eased 
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off. The sale of flour is slow, and is 
confined to small lots to established 
trade. 

Millers anticipate some improvement 
in the demand oe flour, but look for a 
hand-to-mouth business for the balance 
of the crop. Due to the present high 
prices, they are inclined to favor this 
policy on the part of buyers, and the 
chances are that they will make no effort 
for larger bookings. There is a feeling 
that sales and production may reach a 

reater volume than usual in the second 

If of the crop because they have been 
less than normal the past six months. 
Both stocks and bookings of flour have 
been considerably reduced, and this 
would seem to indicate a more or less 
steady stream of buying for the balance 
of the crop year. 

Both wpemge and profits the first 
half of the crop have been disappointing 
and below normal. The absence of ex- 
port business has been felt, and at the 
same time the large crop in the East 
has made it impossible to meet the prices 
of New York and Pennsylvania millers, 
whose wheat prices have been below 
those in Ohio. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Jan. 
8, at $9.25@9.40 bbl, and local springs 
at $9.35@9.65, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, 
showing practically no change from the 
previous week, 

Toledo millers have withdrawn bids for 
wheat, but will buy at the right i. 
The Toledo grain trade was bidding, 
Jan, 8, $1.89 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbis activity 
TOM. BoD cccccccevccecccces 29,700 62 
Previous week ....6.ee06% 21,900 45% 
WOOF BBO cocccecccccccece 38,800 81 
TWO YOATS ABO .essesecsee 23,700 61% 
Three years ago ........+.. 30,500 63% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

SOM. BD sescserics 42,837 47 
Previous week ee 18,820 43 
BOOP BHO ccccccces 62,111 64 
Two years ago..... 80,610 40,183 49 
Three years ago... 91,710 44,629 4a 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 9, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1926 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 93,800 80,245 64,600 88,300 

Corn, bus.... 240,000 115,040 67,600 36,126 

Oats, bua.... 84,060 48,710 79,950 46,300 
NOTES 


The annual dinner of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange was held at the Toledo 
Club, Jan. 11. 


George A. Daut, representing the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, ag 
in Ohio, called at this office on Jan. 8. 

O. B. Grosvenor, who represents the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on the trade, 
Jan, 5, 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Jan, 21-22, beginning at 1:30 
p-m., Thursday. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
at the Porter Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 26-27, 
with a closed meeting, for millers only, 
the evening of Jan, 26. 


W. K. Algire, poy A representing 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
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Ohio, is now Toledo salesman for the 
White Co. manufacturers of White 
trucks, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold its annual meeting at 
the Southern Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 26- 
28. Judging from hotel reservations al- 
ready made, the attendance will be large. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Mrs. Johnella Pettit Barnes 
to John Hoyland Taylor, treasurer of 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo, on Jan. 2, at Toledo. 

Thomas B. Fox, representing the 
Richardson Grain Separator Co. and the 
A. C. Jacobson Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office on Jan. 8. He was super- 
intendent for the Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich., for 12 years. 

H. E, Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
is calling on the trade in Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York and 
New England. is mill shipped nearly 
210,000 bbls flour in 1925, representing 
practically full capacity. 

The many friends of John T. Sherriff, 
8266 Parkwood Avenue, Toledo, will be 
glad to learn that he has sufficiently re- 
covered his health to engage in the flour 
brokerage business again, and is open 
to consider desirable mill accounts want- 
ing representation in southern Michigan 
and northwestern Ohio. 





NASHVILLE 


Wheat prices moved up to the highest 
level of the crop year last week, and 
the situation was exciting. Scattering 
sales of flour were reported by the 
mills, with buying chiefly in small lots 
for urgent requirements, but a few sales 
of lots of 1,000 bbls or more were noted. 
Specifications on contracts are of fair 
volume, and business is running well up 
to normal for this period of the year. 
All indications point to increased sales 
of flour during the latter half of Janu- 
rs Jobbers fn the Southeast have been 
following a hand-to-mouth policy for 
some time, and it is thought that stocks 
are low, and that buyers will be forced 
into the market to meet demands of 
consumers. 

The review of trade conditions in the 
Southeast by the Atlanta Federal Re- 
serve Bank shows generally favorable 
figures. The South has exceeded all oth- 
er sections of the country in building 
the past year, the construction boom in 
Florida being one of the most remark- 
able ever known in the history of this 
country. 

Flour prices have been gradually ad- 
vancing, in sympathy with wheat. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 9: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10.50@10.90 bbl; standard 

atent, %9.40@9.90; straight patent, 
9.15@9.40; first clears, $8@8.25. 

A better demand for Minnesota and 
western flours is reported by rehandlers. 
Buyers who fear further advances are 
booking some orders. Prices, Jan. 9: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $10.50@11 bbl; 
hard winter short patent, $9.75@10.25. 

Demand for wheat, following the holi- 
day season, has been light. Red wheat 
has continued to climb, and offerings in 
the terminal markets are reported light. 
In some quarters it is regarded as prob- 
able that good milling wheat will grow 
scarcer as the season advances. No, 2 
red, with bill, was quoted at $2.09@2.14 
bu at Nashville on Jan. 9. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Tam. BB cccccces 159,420 97,630 61.2 
Previous week .. 116,520 62,471 67.2 
VORP GBS cesccee 142,020 87,126 61.3 
Two years ago... 198,180 90,790 46.8 


Three years ago.. 194,280 97,719 60.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 9 Jan. 2 

WROUF,. BRIS ccs cvrseonecs 35,600 49,500 

Wes. ED cecccccsaess 631,500 638,000 

COR, BOS ice cccvcvwccens 249,000 251,600 

Gee WD ok bvtveccavdace 436,000 445,600 
NOTES 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has 
returned from a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati, 


It is not thought that the recent cold 
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wave which swept through the South 
caused any damage to the growing wheat 
crop in Tennessee. 

The main building of the Hickman 
(Tenn.) Milling Co. was burned recent- 
ly, causing a loss estimated at $5,000, 

rtly insured. The plant was owned 

y D. D. Martin and M. P. Canter. 


E. C. Faircloth, Jr., of the Cherokee 
Mills, and V. S. Tupper, general man- 
ager of the Nashville Roller Mills, have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors of the Nashville Y. M. C. A. 


The Baggenstross Bakery, Tracy City, 
Tenn., was burned last cake causing loss 
of several thousand dollars, partly in- 
sured. Mr. Baggenstross also has a 
bakery at South Pittsburg, Tenn., and 
will supply Tracy City customers from 
there until he can rebuild, 

Statistics compiled regarding the 
movement of grain at Nashville for 1925 
show total receipts of 9,564 cars, com- 
pared with 9,056 in 1924, Receipts were 
divided as follows: wheat, 1,240 cars; 
corn, 2,856; oats, 5,106; rye, 236; grain 
sorghums, 126. Oats made the largest 
increase, 

Joum Letrer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported some improvement in 
flour demand and movement last week. 
This was especially true with regard to 
contracts. It was stated that new con- 
tracts were showing more life than for 
many weeks. The price of wheat re- 
mains steady at $1.77 bu at stations and 
$1.80 at mills, with light receipts of na- 
tive wheat because of bad roads. How- 
ever, it is reported that mills are well 
supplied. The wheat of last year’s crop 
is reported to have held up through the 
entire season as the best grain harvested 
in the tristate region in many years. 
Quotations, Jan. 8, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $10.25 bbl, first patent $9.85, 
straights $9.25@9.45; Kansas (hard), 
$9.85@11; springs, $10. Clears in jutes, 
first $8, second $7.50. 


NOTES 

A heavy snowstorm spread over south- 
ern Indiana, Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky, Jan. 8, more than three inches 
having fallen. Winter wheat is said to 
be looking fine, and the snow will add 
much to perfection of the grain during 
the growing season. 

At a meeting of the Salesmen’s Club 
of this city, John Stilz, of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill staff, was elected president. 
There are more than 100 members in the 
organization, one of the functions of 
which is to give information regarding 
Evansville to the outside world. 

Ralph Missman, of the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, has been elected first vice 

resident of the Chamber of Commerce. 
This correspondence was in error when 
it stated that he missed being elected a 
director of the organization, he being 
one of eight to be elected at the by- 





election. Directors elect officers from 
within their ranks. 
W. W. Ross. 
NORFOLK 


The flour trade in this territory is 
somewhat disappointing, business being 
only of a routine character. Jobbers 
are confining their purchases to mini- 
mum quantities. In both Virginia and 
North Carolina stocks are light. Mills 
are holding firm on quotations, following 
the strength of options. 

Quotations, Jan. 9: northwestern spring 

atents $10.25@10.75 bbl, second patents 

9.75@10; Kansas top patents $10.10@ 
10,25, second patents $9.40@9.80; winter 
wheat patents $9.50@9.65, second patents 
$9@9.25; Virginia and North Carolina 
straights, $8.75@8.95. 


The movement of grain through Nor- 
folk’s municipal elevator, which is now 
being operated as a public terminal, has 
begun in a moderate way, with prospects 
of increasing business, according to EF. 
J. Martin, manager of the terminal. The 
first important shipment since the ele- 
vator was taken back from the Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. by the city has been 
booked for the Shipping Board steamer 
Deuel, which will take 1,000 tons for 
Hamburg this month. 

Josern A. Leste, Jr, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
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108 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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CHICAGO 

The erratic action of the wheat market 
is not helping the flour situation locally. 
Less business was done during the second 
week of this month than in the preceding 
one, and the expected revival in buying 
after the first of the year has not yet 
materialized. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Quietness pre- 
vails locally. With the exception of one 
or two orders of 1,000 bbls, sales last 
week consisted of scattered single car 
lots sold at sacrificial prices. Buyers 
are not in the mood to contract for flour 
under present market conditions. Re- 
ports as to shipping instructions are 
mixed. Some mill representatives say 
directions are fairly good, while others 
report them hard to get. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Millers in the 
Southwest are more inclined than others 
to grant concessions in order to get new 
business. However, low prices do not 
seem to stimulate the demand, as new 
business in southwestern brands is ex- 
tremely light. Directions against old or- 
ders are only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—A wide range in 
prices is a feature of the local market 
for this flour. Some millers in Indiana 
and Michigan are quoting extremely low 
prices, to stir up interest, but this does 
not seem to help much. Cracker bakers 
remain out of the market, but consider- 
able business is pending with these fac- 
tors. It is thought that their stocks are 
getting low, and that they will have to 
buy very soon, 

Rye Flour.—Rye mill representatives 
find it difficult to interest buyers. New 
business continues very light, and con- 
sists only of scattered single cars. Direc- 
tions are fair, but representatives say it 
requires much pressure to get the trade 
to order out against old contracts. The 
local output totaled 8,000 bbls last week, 
the same as in the previous week. White 
was quoted, Jan. 9, at $5.80@5.90 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.50@5.60, and dark $4.50 
@5. 

Durum.—There is a little inquiry for 
semolina, but sales are scattered and in 
small lots for quick shipment. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Jan. 9, at 4%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 45%c; No. 8 sem- 
olina, 444c; durum patent, 44@4%c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 9, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring top 
patent $9.20@9.60 bbl, standard patent 
$8.80@9.25, first clear $7.65@8, second 
clear $4.65@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.90@9.30, 95 per cent patent $8.60 
@9, straight $8.45@8.80, first clear $6.75 
@7.40; soft winter short patent $9.10@ 
9.90, standard patent $8.65@8.95, straight 
$8.45@8.95, first clear $7.50@7.75. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

CRG. AE stncec vex 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 21,000 62 
VOQP QBS cccccccecs 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat receipts were lighter last 
week, and demand was more active. This 
was especially true of red winter, which 
was in light supply, and mills had to pay 
higher premiums for supplies. Hard win- 
ters also moved better, local and outside 
mills being in the market. Elevators 
were not so interested in offerings, with 
the December out of the way. Receipts 
totaled 148 cars, against 202 the previous 
week, and 187 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 11@14c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@12c over, No. 3 
red 6@7c over; No. 1 hard 6@7c over, 
No. 2 hard 5@6c over, No. 8 hard 8@4c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 4@15c over, 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 


SASS Eee 








No. 2 dark 2@12c over, No. 1 northern 
8@13c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.89%@ 
1.92% bu, No. 2 red $1.88%@1.90%, No. 
8 red $1.84% @1.85%; No. 1 hard $1.84% 
@1.85%, No. 2 hard $1.83%@1.84%, No. 
8 hard $1.81% @1.82% ; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.82%@1.98%, No. 1 northern 
$1.81% @1.91%. 

CASH RYE 

Receipts of rye totaled 21 cars, against 
66 a year ago. There was a fair demand 
for rye out of store from mills that have 
been operating their rye units steadily. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.06 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Jan. 9, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


r-Receiptse— -—-Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls..... 267 305 171 212 
Wheat, bus.... 322 386 101 1,117 
Corn, bus...... 3,479 3,302 461 511 
Oats, bus...... 1,114 1,400 649 640 
Rye, bus...... 21 99 1 819 
Barley, bus.... 94 200 22 60 


TO SHOW USES OF CORN 

A movement has been started in 
Grundy County, Illinois, to spread in- 
formation about and increase the use of 
products made from corn. Farmers, as- 
sisted by bankers and business men, held 
a corn day at Morris, Jan. 9, and money 
was raised to make this a success. A din- 
ner consisting of corn products was 
served, 

OPENS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 

The Cereal Byproducts Co. is opening 
a branch office at 818 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, which will be in charge of 
Harry L. Reinshagen. This action has 
been contemplated for some time, as the 
company felt there was an opening for 
a brokerage office in the Northwest where 
so many cereal byproducts originate, It 
already has offices at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis and Buffalo. 

Mr. Reinshagen, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office, was formerly with an East 
St. Louis feed manufacturing concern, 
serving as sales manager, and has had 
considerable experience in the sale of 
feeds and cereals. W. M. Becker, Chica- 
go manager of the company, is in Minne- 
apolis assisting in the opening of the new 
branch. 

NOTES 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from Allenhurst, Fla. 

W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, has 
returned from a short business trip to 
St. Louis. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has engaged E. E. Lewis to call on the 
local trade. 

The dues on the Chicago Board of 
Trade for 1926 are $200, a reduction of 
$50 from last year. 

A. Fassler, with Willis Norton & Co., 
millers, Topeka, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor to this market. 

R. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt Co, 
Lake City, Minn., was in Chicago, Jan. 4, 
visiting B. N. Lathrop. 

A. J. Gardner, local flour broker, who 
underwent an operation a few weeks ago, 
is now back at his office. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a short business trip to Pittsburgh. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, Chicago, returned 
Jan. 4 from a four weeks’ trip to the 
South and Cuba, 

Thad Hoffman, president, and Harvey 
J. Owens, vice president, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, were re- 
cent Chicago visitors. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will attend the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 


—_ Association at Harrisburg, on Jan. 
18. 

W. T. Voils, vice president of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, re- 
turned home Jan. 6 after spending the 
New Year's holidays in this city. 

H. L. Brainerd and E. C. Minter, Chi- 
cago office, T. F. Scoggin, Milwaukee, and 
W. W. Brandhorst, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., were at this 
company’s home office last week. 

G. O. Gough, Domestic Feed & Grain 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a recent visi- 
tor at the offices of the New Richmond 
( Wis.) Roller Mills Co. He handles the 
flour and feed account of this mill. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., left on 
Jan. 7 for a 10-day trip to Kansas City 
and Texas points. He attended a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Texas Bakers’ Association at Dallas on 
Jan. 11. 

Several members of the Chicago Flour 
Club attended the annual meeting of the 
Milwaukee Flour Club held the evening 
of Jan. 8. They were much impressed by 
the enthusiasm displayed by the flour 
trade in that city, and feel confident that 
the membership of that organization will 
show large gains this year under the 
leadership of P. Orth, Jr., who was re- 
elected president. Those who attended 
from Chicago were: Fred Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen, and president of 
the Chicago Flour Club; P. P. Croarkin, 
P. P. Croarkin & Son; C. C. Anthon, G. 
De Groat, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
C. M. Yager, editor Modern Miller; A. 8S. 
Purves, S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller; Charles H. Meyer. Mr. Yager 
was the speaker of the evening. 











The Late W. 8. Amidon 


DEATH OF W. S. AMIDON 





Vice President of the Union Machinery Co. 
Dies at Joliet Following an Opera- 
tion—Prominent Allied Tradesman 


Curicaoo, Itt.—William S. Amidon, vice 
president and general manager Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., died there on 
Jan. 6, following an operation performed 
two days previously. The funeral was to 
be held at the Grace Lutheran Church at 
Elkhart, Ind., on Jan. 8. 

Mr. Amidon’s death came as a great 
shock to those in baking and allied trades 
circles with whom he has been closely as- 
sociated for some years. Prior to his 
connection with the Union Machinery Co., 
he was associated with the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, serving 
as Sales manager and in other capacities. 
At one time he was also in business for 
himself at Milwaukee. 

Mr. Amidon was very active in the af- 
fairs of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which he was a 
director at the time of his death. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons, one 
of whom, George, is connected with the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
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MILWAUKEE 

Dullness is still pronounced in the flour 
market, the continued sharp fluctuations 
in wheat disturbing the minds of custom- 
ers. Inquiry is slack. About the only 
sales made by mills were some small lots 
for immediate shipment. Opinion is that 
trade will soon become much more ac- 
tive. Prices are slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $9.85@9.95 bbl, 
straight $8.95@9.45, first clear $7.75@ 
8.25, and second clear $4.85@5.30, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Kansas patent Is as dull as is spring 
flour. However, there has been a little 
better inquiry. High prices continue to 
handicap active trade, already harassed 
by the unsettled feeling in wheat. There 
have been reports of price competition, 
but as a rule it is found that buyers are 
inclined to circulate these rumors for 
their own advantage. There is little to 
choose as to asking limits of various 
mills. Quotations, Jan. 9: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $9.25@9.90 bbl, 
straight $8.75@9.40, and first clear $7.40 
@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour is somewhat im- 
proved. The grain market has been 
nervous, but is steadier. The cash basis 
is firmer, and mills are adhering closely 
to their established limits, even when this 
means reduced sales or even loss of the 
business. Reports of price cutting are 
not taken seriously, for actual instances 
are hard to find. Prices are unchanged 
but firm. Quotations, Jan. 9: fancy pat- 
ent $6.40@6.60 bbl, pure white $6.25@ 
6.40, straight $5.75@5.85, pure dark 
$4.95@5.10, and ordinary dark $4.70@ 
4.80, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Wheat declined 2@4c last week, and 
barley 1@2c, while corn advanced 2@3c. 
The movement is light, and demand gen- 
erally good. Quotations, Jan. 9: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern wheat $1.78@1.90, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.84@1.85, No. 1 red 
winter $1.86@1.87, No. 1 durum $1.50@ 
1.52; No. 2 rye, $1.05@1.05%2; No. 3 
white oats, 42%@43c; malting barley 
64@76c, pearling 76@77c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

le bbls tivity 

TOR, BoD occsccccce 12,000 7,200 60 
Previous week .... 12,000 _,...., és 
Wee GEO coccecece 12,000 5,200 43 
Two years ago..... 12,000 8,500 29 
Three years ago... 16,000 2,400 16 
Four years ago.... 28,000 6,636 23 
Five years ago.... 24,000 3,808 16 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 9, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 925 


Flour, bbls... 45,100 16,450 20,760 16,090 
Wheat, bus.. 43,400 26,200 22,641 23,991 
Corn, bus.... 312,380 198,320 33,550 63,856 
Oats, bus.... 202,600 267,400 84,060 245,588 
Barley, bus.. 189,640 228,800 34,020 72,160 
Rye, bus..... 41,035 42,450 6,040 47,080 
Feed, tons... 421 1,020 3,331 4,657 
NOTES 


Kenneth L. Burns, president of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
spent Jan. 8 in Milwaukee. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., a lead- 
ing wholesale bakery of Milwaukee, has 
increased its authorized capitalization to 
$750,000, consisting of 5,000 shares pre- 
ferred and 2,500 shares common, each 
with a par value of $100. 

Among Wisconsin millers visiting Mil- 
waukee customers last week was Be € 
W. Moody, president Weyauwega Mill. 
ing Co., and head of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association. Plans are being 
made for the annual convention of the 
state millers, to be held in February. 

Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment of Herman Deutsch, president of 
the Deutsch & Sickert Co., Chamber of 
Commerce, and the disposition of his 
interest in the corporation, to take 
charge of the feed department of the 
Buerger Commission Co., also of Mil- 
waukee. Otto R. Sickert, secretary- 
treasurer of the concern, becomes presi- 
dent and general manager, and O. L. 
Sickert is the new vice president, suc- 
ceeding B. J. Krieg, who has been elect- 
ed secretary. Mr. Krieg continues in 
charge of the hay department, and H. 
G. Hendrickson of the grain depart- 
ment. There will be no change of cor- 

rate title or policy. 

r ami L. E. Meyer. 
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Development 


EVELOPMENT of water transpor- 
D tation on the — Mississippi 

River has lately been the subject 
of much discussion in all parts of the 
country. In a recent interview Brigadier 
General George E. Leach, mayor of Min- 
neapolis, said that he was very forcibly 
struck by a regrettable attitude of apathy 
and even of hostility which had leen 
adopted by those connected with most of 
the mills of the Northwest toward this 
scheme. 

“From the time that the early millers 
of Minneapolis discovered that the power 
of St. Anthony Falls was'a valuable as- 
set to the milling industry up to the point 
where the railroad companies, through 
unfair rate competition, made it unprofit- 
able to mill wheat in Minneapolis, the 
milling industry enjoyed a very prosper- 
ous period, with around $1 a barrel prof- 
it,” said Mayor Leach. 

“To overcome unfair freight rates, sen- 
ators Washburn, Pillsbury and Lowry 
found that they must have an outlet for 
the flour to the south, on account of 
the unfair railroad competition. They 
financed and built the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad, and made a contract with 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern, at Albert Lea, to give them an out- 
let to St. Louis. On account of the com- 
petition of this miller owned railroad, 
there was another era of prosperity. 
These men, however, were not railroad 
men, and slowly the stock of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis reached the hands of 
other railroad interests, and in a short 
time they were no longer a barrier against 
unfair freight rates, and the millers again 
found themselves in the position where 
they could not compete with eastern mills. 

“Many of these same men, especially 
Washburn and Lowry, realizing the situ- 
ation, again went into the railroad busi- 
ness to fight unfair rates, and built the 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic, 
in order to have an outlet for their flour 
to the Atlantic seaboard. This road was 
built to connect with the Canadian Pa- 
cific, and financed largely with Canadian 
Pacific money. Again Minneapolis mill- 
ers enjoyed an era of prosperity, until 
finally the Wisconsin Central, being an 
orphan child in the railroad business, was 
consolidated with the Soo Line. In fact 


the same thing happened that happened to 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, and 


How River Freight Reaches New Orleans by Way of the Mississippi 


of Water Transportation on the Upper Mississippi 
Fails to Enlist Millers’ Interest 


this new line ceased to be a competitive 
factor. 

“We are again in the same position 
where these great millers found us twice 
in the history of the milling business, but 
they were courageous enough to solve the 
situation. The millers now, instead of 
putting ~ a fight, are moving to other 
points, following the course of least re- 
sistance, which of course is not good Min- 
neapolis politics. 

“A study of the freight rate structure 
is available to any one, and cannot help 
but convince that unless there is imme- 
diate relief, either by water transporta- 
tion or by reduced railroad rates, the 
milling industry will leave Minneapolis, 
and this time for good, especially on ac- 
count of the fact that waterpower does 
not hold the position it did years ago, 
and it is a debatable question now wheth- 
er it is still cheaper than steam made elec- 
trical power.” 


OBJECTIONS TO THE WATER PROJECT 


Mayor Leach said that he had heard 
many objections to the scheme. expressed 
by millers, but he felt assured that the 
principal reason for their reluctance to 
become interested in the proposition was 
the fact that they, or at any rate the larg- 
er interests, had gone to the expense of 
building mills at Buffalo to take care of 
eastern competition and did not want to 
see this expenditure wasted. This might 
be all right from the mills’ point of view, 
but it was not of benefit to Minneapolis, 
he said, and he- thought that they should 
remember that the existence of their com- 
panies was due to the efforts of their an- 
cestors in the Northwest, and that any 
scheme for the retention of the industry 
in its birthplace should at least be favor- 
ably reviewed by them. 

One of the great objections he had had 
given to him -was that the Mississippi 
flowed north and south, whereas the nor- 
mal trend of trade in the United States 
was east and west. This might be the 
case at present, he admitted, but he point- 
ed out that expert opinion in the United 
States was almost unanimous in declar- 
ing that the future export market for 
American products was Latin and South 
America, especially so far as flour was 
concerned, since Europe was rapidly de- 
veloping a milling industry which would 
take care of her flour needs, and she 
would soon only require imported wheat. 


Other millers had said that the river 
scheme would ruin the railways. The 
mayor contended that, on the contrary, it 
would bring them prosperity such as they 
had never known. It would open up the 
markets of the Northwest to points which 
were at present closed to it owing to the 
high freight rates which prevailed, and 
thus give the railways a great deal more 
tonnage to be hauled to and from the 
river terminals. History only had to be 
consulted to ascertain that every canal or 
river development in the last century had 
greatly profited the railways in the ter- 
ritory using such water transportation. 
He quoted the examples of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, which had brought 
unbounded prosperity to Lancashire and 
the railways in that English county, and 
also of the River Rhine, where the rail- 
way system had been trebled since the 
navigation of the river had been made 
possible, 

The matter of return cargoes was also 
troubling many millers, Mayor Leach 
said. He would like to inform them that 
the coastwise shippers in New Orleans 
and other coast ports had guaranteed a 
return cargo for every barge that the 
Northwest could send down the river. If 
one disregarded coal, in which he felt that 
there were great possibilities, there were 
hundreds of commodities at present 
either shipped from the South by rail or 
imported from the East, which could be 
brought up by barges on their return 
trips. 

Some of the smaller country millers 
had objected to the scheme on the gounds 
that they found it necessary to make im- 
mediate shipment of flour, and that river 
transportation would neither be depend- 
able enough nor pay enough for their re- 
quirements. He felt that its dependability 
was assured, but he did not want millers 
to think that this scheme was intended to 
do away with shipping flour by rail. In 
cases where rapid delivery was necessary, 
they could ship by rail. The mere fact 
that a water route existed would make 
the railways lower their rates in order to 
compete, and although millers were not 
actually using the river, they would bene- 
fit by it. 

Mayor Leach said that it had been esti- 
mated that the rate on wheat to New 
Orleans by river barge would be 10c bu 
cheaper than by rail to the Atlantic 
Coast; it would possible to move flour 


more cheaply to seaboard via the river 
than Buffalo could do it at present, the 
difference being 5c per 100 lbs. 

At present there was a channel in the 
Mississippi, he said, of four and one half 
feet, while the Rhine was being navigated 
at great profit with only a three and one 
half-foot channel. If only Americans 
could see the use to which Europe put its 
rivers and canals, he thought that they 
would realize what a great and valuable 
asset was being left neglected by those 
who were opposed to the development of 
water transportation on the Mississippi. 

The mayor felt certain that next spring 
would see the regular operation of barges 
on the upper Mississippi, as there was 
little doubt that the President of the 
United States was very favorably im- 
pressed with the scheme, whereas Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, had 
practically promised that his undivided 
support would be given to make the plan 
feasible. He believed that the govern- 
ment was determined to build a six-foot 
channel from St. Louis to Minneapolis, 
and that then the only thing remaining to 
be done would be the improvement of the 
Minneapolis harbor. This, he said, was 
not a large matter. By the construction 
of a canal about 4,000 feet long an ex- 
cellent harbor could be provided in Min- 
neapolis at a relatively small cost. 

In conclusion, Mayor Leach said that 
the future of the milling industry in Min- 
neapolis depended on the development of 
the Mississippi River, and that he hoped 
that the present heads of both large and 
small milling companies would follow the 
example of their forerunners and combine 
to prevent milling going the way of the 
lumber trade in Minneapolis. 


INTERESTED IN LOWER RATES 


Representatives of the milling and 
grain trades have stated that they are in- 
terested in anything that promises a re- 
duction in freight rates without impair- 
ing service. They realizé that the differ- 
ence of Ic or 2c per 100 lbs is often the 
margin between success and failure, and 
are not apt to overlook an apparent ad- 
vantage of this kind. At the same time 
the millowners at Minneapolis, Red Wing, 
Wabasha, Winona and other towns along 
the upper Mississippi have thus far 
shown no enthusiasm over the proposed 
barge development. They feel that it will 
call for the expenditure of vast sums of 
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government money, which eventually will 
have to be paid back by the taxpayers, 
without any assurance that dependable 
service can be rendered. 

As W. B. Webb, manager of the Wa- 
basha Roller Mill Co., expresses it: “I 
think it would be splendid if river trans- 
portation could be revived and kept i 
but for 15 years I have seen the struggle 
going on and it almost makes one sick to 
think of the enormous expense to the 
government to keep the channel proper- 
ly opened. I doubt if there will ever be 
enough freight move up and down the riv- 
er to make it worth while to keep pushing 
the river as a means of transportation.” 

These river mills naturally would be 
the ones to profit by the development of 
the barge line project. However, H. C. 
Garvin, vice president of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, who has given the 
matter deep consideration, says: “We do 
not consider it possible to make the Mis- 
sissippi River profitably navigable for 
commercial purposes between the Twin 
Cities and St. Louis. Even if it were 
possible to make it navigable, we do not 
think it would be practicable transporta- 
tion or that a sufficient volume of business 
would be obtainable to warrant the ex- 
pensive operation of freight carrying 
boats or barges, the overhead of which 
would have to be sustained by operations 
during only the summer months. 

“Certainly, there could be no facilities 
made that would attract to river trans- 
portation as against the railways any 
grain or flour business between the Twin 
Cities and St. Louis, not alone because 
of the lack of continuity of service, but 
because the grain and milling interests 
have their plants adjacent to railways 
with modern loading and unloading facil- 
ities. So far as Winona traffic is con- 
cerned, the other traffic available would 
be heavy jobbing goods from the South, 
with a maximum of perhaps between 25 
and 50 carloads a year. 

“The movement of package or less- 
than-car lot goods by river would not be 
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satisfactory to either shipper or receiver, 
as the service would be too slow. I have 
talked with several large shippers on and 
adjacent to the river, and they all feel 
as I do. The heavy traffic is to and from 
industries the plants of which are adje- 
cent to railway tracks, so that what ton- 
nage the barges might obtain would be 
package or less-than-car lot business. 

“Even should the government provide 
a deeper channel for the boats, owing to 
the swift current in the river there are 
bound to be sandbars, and the river 
course changed to such an extent that at 
all times boats would suffer unexpected 
delays. With the keen competition now- 
adays, it is essential that freight be given 
quick movement, a thing the railways 
have been doing in the past few years 
more than ever before. For instance, 
shipments of wheat or bags from Minne- 
apolis reach us overnight. Purchases 
made by us prior to noon any day reach 
our plant before 9 a.m. the following 
morning.” 


NOT EQUIPPED FOR BARGE SERVICE 


Another river miller, H. M. Meech, of 
the Red Wing Milling Co., brings up still 
another phase in the situation. He says: 
“Were we equipped to receive our wheat 
by boat, it might be that we could suc- 
cessfully compete with Minneapolis mills, 
but outside of the mill at La Crosse we 
do not believe there is a flour mill along 
the river that could secure its wheat in 
this manner, unless they were put to con- 
siderable expense. 

“Likewise, the same situation applies 
to shipping flour by barge. We are not 
located so we could economically handle 
flour for shipment by boat and, further- 
more, we know that jobbers at the other 
end of the line are all situated on rail- 
road sidings, and some of them a long 
distance from the river, so that the two 
cartage and handling charges at each end 
would be greater than any possible saving 
in freight. 

“The only possible solution of this river 


transportation question, in our opinion, 
would be the installation of public ware- 
houses on the river fronts in every town 
served by these barge lines. With the 
brief time during the year this service 
would be practicable, and the tremendous 
expense involved, we cannot get at all en- 
thusiastic over such a program.” 

Minneapolis millers interviewed on the 
proposed river development and barge 
line project all take a similar stand. 
They argue that to take advantage of the 
river, even should it prove practicable, 
which they doubt, they would be forced 
to expend large sums of money to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment for loading 
and unloading economically. In addition, 
it might add further burdens to the rail- 
roads, which in turn would be reflected in 
increased freight charges. 


VIEW OF MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS 


The Minneapolis millers’ attitude is 
well expressed by H. P. Gallaher, vice 
president of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co: “I cannot enthuse over 
nor indorse this much discussed project, 


“for the following reasons: The service of 


the barge line would be neither satisfac- 
tory nor economical, so far as transpor- 
tation of mill products is concerned. 
While the tariff rates of the barge line 
would doubtless be less than those of the 
railroads, the expense of getting tonnage 
to and from the docks, plus damage ac- 
cruing from excess handling, would more 
than absorb freight differentials. 

“The cost of suitable channel mainte- 
nance would be enormous, and the gov- 
ernment would naturally pass same along 
to our tax paying citizens, who are now 
clamoring for relief. 


SERVICE NECESSARILY SLOW 


“The service of the barge line would 
necessarily be slow, because of channel 
changes which are constantly occurring 
through sandbar formations, in spite of 
the best supervision that might be ex- 
pected. 


Fifteen Thousand Tons of River Barge Cargo at Memphis 
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“The barge line might serve for trans- 
portation of coal, but with little chance 
for saving, since coal prices seem to be 
fixed arbitrarily, without regard to trans- 
port or mining costs. 


RAIL LINES A NECESSITY 


“The rail lines are a necessity with us. 
Their service is essential to the success- 
ful conduct of industries. Water trans- 
portation at best is slow, and 90 per cent 
of the shippers could not meet their re- 
quirements with it, therefore, expendi- 
ture on its incorporation, upkeep and op- 
eration are likely to prove wasteful. We 
millers must have dependable service, 
which water routes thus far have found it 
impossible to supply. The decline of riv- 
er transportation during recent years 
should serve as conclusive evidence of its 
impracticability.” 

Apropos of Mr. Gallaher’s statement 
concerning the decline of river transpor- 
tation is a newspaper dispatch from 
Memphis, Tenn., of recent date, which 
reads: “The end is being written to the 
romance of river packet transportation 
on the middle Mississippi River. Old 
river men sighed when it was announced 
that the Lee family is quitting the river 
after three generations of operation of 
steamboats. 

“The Valley Line Steamers, Inc., a con- 
solidation of the old Lee Line and the 
Delta Line, will pass out of the picture 
Jan, 2; its steamers will be sold and its 
affairs liquidated. Owners of the Valley 
Line are Captain T. M. Reese, of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Lee estate of Memphis. 

“Wharf boats and landing properties 
belonging to the line all along the river 
from Carruthersville, Mo., to Rosedale, 
Miss., will go in the sale, which will be 
made by the United States marshal at 
auction. 

“Life along the Mississippi is no longer 
leisurely, owners of the Valley Line said, 
and people choose to use the speedy ‘iron 
horse’ rather than the slow river steam- 
ers.” 
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DUTCH MARKET INACTIVE 
AS OLD YEAR GOES OUT 


Amsreppam, Hotitanp, Dec. 21.—With 
the approaching holidays in view, the 
market in general shows but little activ- 
ity, and all necessary requirements are 
filled from stocks in hand. The more or 
less erratic movements of the American 
wheat markets occurred without causing 
much comment here, and the decline wit- 
nessed during the last few days again 
strengthened the belief of those who con- 
sider the present position of the wheat 
market unwarranted, in respect to prices. 
The cold weather seems to be over for the 
present, the recent snow, of which there 
was a deeper fall than for a number of 
years, having completely disappeared. 

Our home millers, who now set the pace 
as regards prices, last week only par- 
tially followed the trend of the foreign 
wheat markets; and local flour prices re- 
mained considerably below the foreign 
parity. When the markets declined they 
reduced their prices accordingly, quoting 
today $8.30 for the ordinary home qual- 
ity, which price forms the basis for any 
foreign competition. A good straight 
flour would be salable at $8.20@8.30, and 
patent flour at $8.60@8.70. American 
offers received last week were so much 
out of line, however, that they could not 
be considered, but where stocks of Amer- 
ican flour are low, any offers that would 
make buying a paying proposition for 
importers would find them eager to again 
take up a trade which for weeks has been 
practically dormant. 

The weather is too mild for the time o7 
year, but where the winter crops during 
the recent spell of cold weather had the 
benefit of a cover of snow, the present 
conditions will bring them forward well. 





CONDITIONS REPORTED TO 
BE DULL IN GERMAN TRADE 


Hamsure, Germany, Dec. 19.—Busi- 
ness conditions continue quiet. Consum- 
ers in the country have covered their flour 
requirements for Christmas during the 
past few weeks, and scarcely any one 
seems inclined to buy for January deliv- 
ery, due to wheat markets showing such 
reductions in prices. 

Millers’ quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patent flour, 
prompt shipment, $9.15@9.35; Manitoba 
patent, December-February, $9.50@9.75; 
English patent, prompt shipment, 37@ 
40s; English patent flour milled from 
Manitoba wheat, prompt shipment, 38@ 
39s. 





LARGE AMOUNT OF GERMAN 
WHEAT IS BEING EXPORTED 


Liverroot, Ena., Dec, 23.—A feature 
of the European grain situation is the 
large exports of wheat from Germany, 
no less than 560,000 bus being shipped to 
the United Kingdom in one week, follow- 
ing 480,000 the preceding week, besides 
large quantities shipped to markets on 
the Continent. This help is most valu- 
able, even if these exports have subse- 
quently to be made good by imports. It 
is expected that there will have to be im- 
ports, but evidently there is no hurry 
to buy, and German exporters find so lit- 
tle demand for customs’ warrants issued 
against their exports that they are now 
selling at 7 per cent discount. Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria are also ship- 
ping wheat. Roumania, on the other 


hand, can export none, and rumors have 
been circulated here and in Germany 
that Russia may have to import, as 39 
per cent of her peasant population has 
insufficient supplies. 





Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 23.—There is more 


interest in flour than for some weeks. 


past, mainly due to the bureau report 
of the United States, which shows that, 
instead of the increased quantities which 
were anticipated in so many quarters, 
there has been an actual decline in the 
final crop total. Wheat has shown good 
recovery, and, although London millers 
have made no altération, notwithstanding 
the very strong opening advices from 
America and Canada, it is reported that 
at least one Canadian mill withdrew all 
offers. Others which left their offers 
open were able to do some business. 
Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents were offered on Dec. 23, by cable, at 
46s 94@47s 9d for shipment during Jan- 
uary up to March seaboard. Resellers 
were not quite so much in evidence, but an 
occasional seller at 48s, ex-store, was to 
be found. Canadian export patents were 
offered at 44s 9d, c.i.f., for seaboard 
shipment from January to March, and 
some business was done at the price, 
which would have no doubt been greater 
had not one mill offered through its Lon- 
don agent at 43s, and although it was 
stated that the quality was not quite up to 


export standard, the price made it attrac- 
tive. Arrived parcels were dull, with sell- 
ers at about equal to 44s, c.if. Cana- 
dian exports milled in bond in the United 
States were not quoted on Dec. 23, but 
no doubt they would have been lower on 
the week in conformity with Canadian 
prices. Canadian export winter wheat 
90 per cent patents are again lower at 42s 
83d, but sellers complain that they are 
above the ideas of buyers here. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are not 
quoted. 

Australian flours are not being offered 
by shippers, but there are resellers of 
December shipment at 43s 6d and of 
January shipment at 43s, with a very 
slow demand. The spot value is still 
about 47s 6d. 

Low grade flours are quiet. Argentine 
low grades are lower on the week at 25s 
3d, c.i.f. No Minnesota low grade offers 
have been reported, but it is understood 
that the nominal value is about 30s. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
reduced their prices twice last week, the 
official figures for straight run flour now 
being 48s, delivered, equal to about 43s 
6d, c.i.f. Millers report that fresh busi- 








A Grain Handling Plant at Hull 


FIRE occurred a few days ago at 
Hull docks which completely de- 
stroyed a warehouse in which a 
quantity of grain was stored. The dam- 
age was estimated at £200,000. This 
warehouse was attached to the Sir Wil- 
liam Wright Dock, but the place in Hull 
where grain is chiefly handled and stored 
is the King George Dock. Adjoining the 
latter is a large grain silo, constructed 
throughout of re-enforced concrete and 
in which 40,000 tons grain in bulk can be 
stored. The silo contains 288 storage 
bins, each capable of holding 140 tons 
grain. The grain is discharged from the 
ship’s hold by means of traveling eleva- 
tors, weighed by passing through large 
automatic machines, and distributed to 
the various bins. 
A new traveling pneumatic grain dis- 
charging plant is to be installed this year 


to supplement the existing elevators, 
which are unsuitable for cleaning up the 
holds and for dealing with small parcels 
of grain. The capacity of the new plant 
is to be 60 tons per hour, and will greatly 
speed up the work of discharging the kind 
of cargoes for which it is suitable. At 
present such small parcels have to be 
dealt with by hand. 

The silo is equipped with four machines 
for separating and cleaning grain, and in 
order to deal with the large quantities of 
grain which are shipped to Hull from all 
parts of the world, three berths are pro- 
vided for the discharging of grain ships, 
and to facilitate this work a fourth will 
shortly be set aside for the same purpose. 

Large quantities of oil seeds are also 
shipped to Hull, a record cargo recently 
handled consisting of 10,165 tons cotton- 
seed from Alexandria, Egypt. 





Grain Silo Adjoining the King George Dock at Hull, England 





ness is slow, but they anticipate a decided 
improvement in January. 

Flour Arrivals —Although arrivals the 
past week were fair, the actual quantity 
of flour suitable for bread baking is 
small, that from both the Continent and 
Argentina being mainly of a low grade. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States 7,098, Can- 
ada 500, Australia 2,000, Argentina 5,453, 
Continent 5,067, coastwise 2,564. 

Wheat Prices—There is a fair trade 
passing in wheat, and although prices 
show a little improvement they are still 
lower than last week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage was sold on Dec. 23 
at 60s, with further sellers asking 60s 6d; 
December is held for 60s 9d, December- 
January sold at 60s 3d@60s 6d, January 
at 60s 3d@6ls 3d, and January-Febru- 
ary at 60s@60s 6d. No. 2 northern Man- 
itoba shipping-shipped sold at 59s 6d@ 
60s. No. 2 mixed durum afloat is offered 
at 57s. Australian wheat on passage and 
fer shipment has been sold at 59s 6d@ 
60s 14%2d. Polish wheat, arrived, sold on 
sample at 52s. 


Liverroot, Ene., Dec. 23.—A slow in- 
quiry is reported for all grades of flour, 
and the market is easier. In Liverpool, 
quotations are Is lower for home milled. 
Imported flour is quiet. Manitobas for 
January shipment are offered at 45s, c.i.f., 
as against 46s asked previously. Aus- 
tralian for January shipment is quoted 
at 48s 3d@43s 6d. On the spot, Mani- 
tobas are about Is lower, but Australian 
flour is steady at 49s. 

W heat.—There has been a slow demand 
for wheat since the publication of the in- 
clusive official estimate of the Argentine 
crop, which gave the wheat outturn as 
215,200,000 bus, compared with the pre- 
vious estimate of 236,000,000, and 192,- 
000,000 the quantity finally returned for 
1924. Shippers’ offers are more free and 
at moderately lower prices, but more 
money was asked when the weather 
turned unfavorable in southern Argen- 
tina. Shipments are fair, but quite mod- 
erate. The floating supply headed for 
Europe has further decreased. Prices 
here are about Is@2s 3d per qr lower, 
mainly owing to the continued heavy re- 
ceipts in North America and better har- 
vesting weather in Argentina. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, Dec. 22.—For the 
time being at least the tide of high prices 
has turned. If importers of both wheat 
and flour had any fears that this reces- 
sion of the tide was only temporary and 
that a further high tide lay ahead they 
would undoubtedly be inclined to buy 
heavily now. As there is a complete in- 
disposition to buy at present, it appears 
that market opinion veers rather to the 
view that the easing is likely to continue. 

Supplies Short—If this confidence, 
born apparently of the revised and im- 
proved estimates of the Argentine crop, 
was not general, buying would certainly 
become the buoyant feature of the mar- 
ket, because we are extremely short of 
supplies, a circumstance that seems to be 
common throughout the United King- 
dom. It is probable that we have not 
more than two weeks’ stock in Glasgow 
at the moment, but in face of all these 
conditions the market is listless for lack 
of demand for flour. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
here, as in London, are shading their 
prices very considerably. Instead of the 
day to day reductions announced by the 
London millers we have a difference of 
2s or 3s per sack in the course of a week. 
Since the top point of the market was 
reached it may be said that both home 
milled and imported flours are down 
about 6s 6d per sack. The current quo- 
tations of the home millers, given for 
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comparison purposes on the c.i.f. basis, 
are 44s, 46s and 48s per 280 Ibs. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flours are 
correspondingly easier. Manitobas are 
offered at 44s 9d and 44s 6d, Canadian 
winters at 45s, which is slightly dearer 
than the Manitobas, an unusual positioh, 
and Australian at 44s@44s 6d for ship- 
ment, with slightly more for stuff on spot. 





Bexrast, Iretanp, Dec. 22.—Trading in 
flour is quiet, and to do business import- 
ers would have to take a low price, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, where 
bread is still being sold at 942d per 4-Ib 
loaf, as against 11d in Dublin. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that 
business is rather better in the latter 
market, and that a much better price can 
be made there for all classes of flour. 
Consumers generally have no faith in the 
present range of values, and are deter- 
mined not to buy flour ahead. Importers 
pressed for bids during the last few days, 
but 2@3s per sack below the present fig- 
ures would very likely not tempt buyers 
to take on any for January-February 
shipment. It is understood that some im- 
porters are willing to take less than 
mills’ prices if only they could induce 
their buyers to purchase a fair parcel 
for January-February shipment. 

Flour Prices.—For shipment, Manitoba 
flours are down about Is, 49s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, being asked, and 49s 9d@50s, 
Dublin. Against this there have been 
sellers at 49s, delivered into store, Bel- 
fast, but Dublin importers have been able 
to make 51s 6d for similar flour. Ex- 





port patent grades range 45@46s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d@1s more Dublin, 
January seaboard. As far as can be 
gathered, there are no very cheap sellers 
of this class on spot. 

Minneapolis flours have been under- 
selling Canadian export patents, one well- 
known Minneapolis brand being offered 
at 48s 6d, and another at 48s, delivered, 
Belfast. However, Dublin is quoting Is 
@\s 6d sack above these figures. 

Australian patents are about the best 
value on the market, being offered as low 
as 46s, delivered, Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin. This price cannot be touched at 
the present time by home millers, who 
are asking 5ls, delivered, for similar 
flour, and others cannot quote under 52s. 

Canadian soft patents are offered at 
46s, landed, either port, but these flours 
are overshadowed by the cheapness of 
the present arrivals of Australian. 

English blended strong flours, such as 
would compare with short Manitoba pat- 
ents, are quoted at 53s, delivered. Mills, 
however, offer at considerable discount 
ahead, and are not very keen on selling 
spot flour, as they are making deliveries 
against old contracts entered into some 
time ago. 

Shipments.—Foreign flour shipments 
into Dublin for the week ending Dec. 5 
were nil, against 3,000 sacks the previous 
week, bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 
43,000 sacks. Shipments to Belfast for 
the same week were 12,000 sacks, against 
16,000 the previous week, bringing the to- 
tal since Aug. 1 to 87,000 sacks. 








A Reclamation Scheme Which May Allow Greece 
to Produce Her Own Bread 


PLAN to increase the domestic 

production of corn and wheat in 

Greece by 550,000 metric tons is an- 
nounced in the Dec. 14 issue of Com- 
merce Reports. It is intended to drain 
and irrigate the Saloniki plain, and a 
$27,000,000 contract has already been 
awarded to an American company in 
connection with this scheme which makes 
it evident that definite action is contem- 
plated. 

The great refugee influx of 1922-23 
has had no small share in the decision of 
the Greek government to carry out this 
scheme. One of Greece’s most vital prob- 
lems has always been the provision of 
food for her population. Like Great 
Britain, she has always been almost en- 
tirely dependent on outside sources for 
her food supplies. This is principally be- 
cause only about one fifth of her terri- 
tory is cultivable, and the grain grown 
in the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia 
has never been sufficient to meet the needs 
of her population of 5,000,000. This con- 
dition was aggravated by the arrival in 
1922-23 of some 1,250,000 refugees who 
had to be fed and for whom employment 
had to be found. The value of the im- 
ports of cereals rose from $7,147,000 in 
1914 to $34,900,000, accounting in no small 
measure for the fact that the adverse 
trade balance was increased by about 700 
per cent in this 10-year period. Until 
the floating of the refugee loan, the feed- 
ing of the country threatened Greece 
with serious financial difficulties. 

It may therefore be understood that 
any plan which will increase Greece’s 
production of grain and at the same time 
provide employment for thousands of her 
increased population is sure of a sympa- 
thetic hearing in that country. This is 
precisely what it would seem that the 
drainage and reclamation of the Saloniki 
plain is likely to accomplish. 

The project involves the drainage and 
irrigation of an area approximately 800 
square miles in extent lying west of the 
city of Saloniki, which has been formed 
by the alluvial deposits of four rivers 
which traverse it from the mountains 
which border it on one side to the Bay 
of Saloniki on the other side. These riv- 
ers are frequently in flood, and as there- 
by crops are so often ruined and life is 
made dangerous, only a very small por- 
tion of this potentially wonderful soil is 
cultivated. Apart from this, approxi- 
mately 300 square miles of the area con- 
sist of marshes and shallow lakes. 

The first item in the present reclama- 
tion project is the drainage of two of 
these lakes by means of a channel to con- 





nect them with the chief river, the Var- 
dar. Further channels will also ‘be 
dredged through the center of each lake, 
and a network of subsidiary drains will 
be formed. 

The second part of the scheme is the 
control of the rivers which are responsible 
for the damage which is done each year, 
to be accomplished by the building of em- 
bankments which will be planted with 
trees, and will be high enough to prevent 
the river from overflowing its banks. 
This will be aided by the construction of 
flooding sluices which will flow into chan- 
nels to allow the water thus taken from 
the river to be used for irrigation pur- 
poses in other parts of the plain which 
suffer from a shortage of water. 

At the same time a large swamp which 
exists between the Vardar and the Lou- 
dias, another of the turbulent rivers, will 
be drained by the installation of large 
pumps similar to those used in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and the 
digging of an outlet from this territory 
by which flood waters may be carried 
away to the sea in a few days. 

The third section of the scheme is to 
alter the present course of the Vardar 
River. About 15 years ago it broke away 
from its former channel and formed a 
new mouth which is perilously close to 
Saloniki harbor, endangering this impor- 
tant Greek port with the silt which is 
being deposited. The proposal is to turn 
the river back to its old channel and to 
dredge a new mouth. 

It is estimated that the whole scheme 
will take five and one half years to com- 
plete, and that the removal of 31,000,000 
cubic yards of earth will be necessitated. 
By this means it is hoped, moreover, to 
keep 5,000 men employed daily. 

The value of this project to Greece, 
should it be completed, cannot be over- 
estimated. It is said that the actual 
value of the plain would be increased by 
$38,000,000. Further, the reclaimed area 
consists of exceptionally rich soil such 
as is always found at the mouths of 
rivers or which has been flooded for gen- 
erations. It would undoubtedly produce 
bumper crops of wheat, corn, cotton, or 
tobacco, and it has been estimated, as has 
been previously stated, that if it were 
planted to corn and wheat alone, it would 
solve Greece’s present difficulty of food 
supplies by making possible the produc- 
tion of 550,000 metric tons more cereals. 
Furthermore, it would aid the country 
very considerably in caring for her refu- 
gees from Anatolia who are such a drain 
on her present resources, as it is thought 
that the territory reclaimed would pro- 
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vide employment for some 25,000 families 
in tilling its soil. 


Millers will remember that Greece has _ 


twice taken action recently to reduce im- 
portation of foreign flour into the coun- 
try, first by the imposition of acidity laws 
which restricted the market to a great 
extent to American millers, and then by 
the raising of import duties. It is clear 
that Greece realizes that it is imperative 
that she should grow more of her own 
food supplies, and it is therefore probable 
that the present scheme will be brought 
to a conclusion and will not be allowed to 
go the way of so many reclamation proj- 
ects which are received with loud acclama- 
tion when the plans are drawn up on 
paper but which gradually disappear into 
the unknown as soon as operations have 
commenced, leaving nothing by which to 
be remembered in after years except a 
number of deeply cut channels and a lot 
of rusty machinery. 





MODEST FINANCIAL GAINS 
MADE BY BRITISH IN 1925 


There are few traders in flour, whether 
they be millers, importers or bakers, who 
made much progress financially in 1925. 
It was an axiom in pre-war days that a 
high bank rate made cheap foodstuffs. 
Between Dec. 24, 1924, and Jan. 29, 1925, 
Canadian offers advanced 10s sack to 62s 
6d, c.i.f., but in late January the bank 
rate was advanced to 5 per cent and al- 
most immediately prices began to fall 
away, until the middle of May, when a 
decline of 16s was registered. Prices ad- 
vanced some 6s by the end of May, but 
declined to a fresh low point by the end 
of June, the total decline being 18s 6d 
from the January high level. The pendu- 
lum swung upward again during early 
July, only to decline once more, until the 
lowest point of the year was reached in 
early October, when Canadian export 
patents were offered at 37s 3d, a decline 
of 25s 3d per sack, the bank rate having 
been reduced to 4 per cent on Oct. 1. 

No doubt this very low level was never 
really justified by the actual quantities v7 
wheat in the world. The optimistic Rus- 
sian reports of large sales depressed 
buyers. With cheap money and increas- 
ing rumors that all was not well with the 
Russian grain crops, combined with 
drouth in Australia, followed by news of 
damage in Argentina, prices were forced 
up to the highest point touched since early 
July, when Canadian export patents were 
quoted at 49s 9d, or 12s 6d from the low- 
est. Once again, on Dec. 3, the bank rate 
was raised to 5 per cent and, with dearer 
money, wheat and flour prices dropped 
once more to the extent of 5s per sack. 

There has been speculation, not only in 
grain, but also in rubber and other com- 
modities, all of which in turn attracted 
this type of speculator. Dear money will 
no doubt in the future, as it has in the 
past, act as a brake on the permanent 
inflation of any article, such as wheat, 
where the quantities are so large that 
they are beyond the capacity of any group 
to finance indefinitely. It certainly has 
done so, and there is a further fear that 
the bank rate may advance still further, 
owing to the large efflux of gold from 
England, which between Oct. 1 and Dec. 
3 amounted to nearly £15,000,000 sterling, 
and to almost £19,000,000 between Aug. 6 
and Dec. 3. 

England’s finances are, however, in 
wise hands, and the power of the bank 
rate has been and will be used to indirect- 
ly check the undue inflation of prices. 
This makes for stability of values, at a 
level more in accordance with the actual 
position of supply and demand. 

The vast majority of traders dislike 
violent fluctuations for, until some meas- 
ure of price stability is realized, trading, 
however carefully conceived, must be 
speculation, and not only dangerous, but 
of necessity calling for a larger margin 
of profit to cover the additional risk. As 
owe the great general public pays for 
this. 





FINLAND INCREASES DUTIES 

Increased duties on wheat and flour im- 
ports, to become effective on Jan. 1, 
caused an increase in imports of those 
commodities during November and De- 
cember, according to a cable from Emil 
A. Kekich, assistant United States trade 
commissioner, Helsingfors. Exports are 
showing the regular seasonal slackening. 
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BREADGRAIN STOCKS LOW 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stocks of bread grains on hand in the 
United Kingdom are much smaller than 
usual this year, according to a report 
from H. B. Smith, special representa- 
tive of the United States Department of 
Commerce in London. No exact or total 
cereal stock returns similar to the visible 
supply figures of the United States are 
compiled in the United Kingdom, but 
the estimates recently published in trade 
papers indicate that wheat stocks on Dec. 
1 were less than 4,000,000 bus, or only 
25 per cent of a year ago; corn, 3,300,000 
bus, or 274% per cent of last year. Bar- 
ley stocks are slightly higher than a year 
ago. No figures for oats are given, but 
indications are that stocks are also light. 

“While no exact figures are available,” 
the report states, “supplies and stocks 
of wheat in the hands of millers, although 
not proportionally as low as port stocks, 
are probably considerably smaller than at 
this time last year. In the United King- 
dom it is not the practice of mills tu 
carry a very large volume of wheat di- 
rectly on the premises, owing to the fact 
that the big merchant mills are so con- 
veniently located in the principal ports of 
entry. It is therefore apparent that ex- 
tremely small port stocks and a relatively 
small volume of supplies afloat directly 
and immediately affect the position of 
United Kingdom millers. With a con- 
sumptive import need of close to 5,000,- 
000 bus per week, it is equally ap- 
parent that port stocks of 3,760,000, plus 
direct afloat quantities of 12,400,000, and 
even plus the 4,000,000 on passage for 
“orders,” only provide for around 20,- 
000,000 bus, or one month’s supply. 

“Despite a very small carry-over and 
small port and mill stocks on Aug. 1, the 
weak United Kingdom supply position 
as regards foreign wheats is further evi- 
denced by the fact that direct shipments 
to the United Kingdom from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 5 only total 54,000,000 bus, as against 
close to 70,000,000 last year. That this 
deficit was not made good by diverting 
“orders” cargoes seems apparent from 
the fact that the total of “orders” car- 
goes put afloat since Aug. 1 this year 1s 
only 24,500,000, as against over 50,000,000 
for the same period a year ago. 

“The present small amount of wheat in 
sight and available for United Kingdom 
millers is in part due to circumstances 
and in part to design. The short United 
Kingdom winter wheat crop and the small 
volume of United States shipments early 
in the season afforded British importers 
little opportunity to build up stocks, had 
they been so minded. However, there 
was no real attempt to build up any pro- 
tection early in the season when the mar- 
ket was declining, for at that time mill- 
ers were under the impression that the 
market this season was likely to be a buy- 
ers’ market. Early in October, when the 
European domestic crop failed to come 
out in volume and when heavy shipments 
from Russia proved an illusion, prices 
immediately began to advance, and Brit- 
ish importers could not bring themselves 
to cover more than their immediate needs 
at the higher price level. Recent de- 
velopments in the southern hemisphere, 
and the probability of a close balance 
between world surplus wheat supplies 
and import needs, further minimized the 
possibility of restoring United Kingdom 
stocks to a more normal position, for buy- 
ers will be wary of making heavy pur- 
chases and risking a repetition of the 
losses entailed last year. It would, 
therefore, seem probable that, so long as 
immediate and near-by supplies provide 
so meager a protection, United Kingdom 
millers will be forced to pay something 
of a premium for spot stuff.” 





SCOTCH BREAD PRICES UNCHANGED 


Gtascow, Scottanpn, Dec. 22.—It is be- 
lieved that, since flour has fallen 6@7s 
per sack, the Scottish bakers, whose price 
for the 4-Ilb loaf is commonly 10d, the 
same as in London, will not now impose 
the further increas: of a halfpenny on the 
price, which they contemplated adding 
10 days ago. 





A correspondent in Oslo, in referring 
to conditions prevailing at present. in 
Norway, states that flour business is very 
dull, and competition very keen. 
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HAULING CANADIAN GRAIN 

The proposed diversion of Canadian 
grain from United States to Canadian 
routes, of winter transport is meeting 
with a good deal of discussion in Can- 
ada, and its desirability is receiving spe- 
cial emphasis. The maritime provinces 
show a new and keener interest, as their 
ports, Halifax and St. John, will receive 
a great deal of the resulting benefit if 
means to achieve the desired end should 
be found. The railways are also interest- 
ed, and Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National Railways, con- 
ferred on Jan. 9 with various other Cana- 
dian interests for the purpose of finding 
a way, if there is one, to secure this 
change in grain routing. 

The crux of the problem is ocean ship- 
ping. If vessels to handle the traffic at 
competitive rates can be provided, the di- 
version will follow. Canada has the rail- 
way facilities to take the grain to sea- 
board and, quite naturally, the railway 
companies are anxious to secure the traf- 
fic. It is all a matter of rates and facili- 
ties. Halifax and St. John have modern 
elevators that are fully equipped to han- 
dle the grain as fast as it can be taken 
from the cars. 

The motive behind this agitation .s 
partly national and partly economic. 
Canada is being forced by the fiscal pol- 
icy of the United States to curtail as 
much as she can her purchases of goods 
and services in the United States. Willy- 
nilly, this must be done if the balance of 
trade and parity of exchange is to be 
maintained. 

The movement now on foot is in no 
sense an attack on Buffalo or any other 
United States interest. It is purely a 
matter of self-development and self-pro- 
tection. The reasons stated are sufficient 
in themselves to account for it, but, in 
addition, the Canadian railways need the 
traffic. The government lines are not at 
present paying, and their position would 
be improved were they to receive the ad- 
ditional employment this grain business 
would give. 





TORONTO 


The spring wheat flour trade is still 
feeling the effects of the holidays. Sales 
are light. Mills look for an improved de- 
mand, but in the meantime are running 
low, and some are shut down. Domestic 
prices did not change during the week. 
Quotations, Jan. 9: 


Jan. 9 Jan. 2 
Top patents ........++4-. $9.30 $9.30 
PACOMUS 20 cc cccccccccccses 9.05 9.05 
BOSONS 00 cccccsccccccces 8.80 8.80 
TREPOTE oc ccccccccccseccce 8.60 8.60 
Firat clear ..cccccccccccee 7.70 7.70 
Low grade ....scccccseces 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour .....sseeeeeeee 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 


Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 
Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour is also in a state of depres- 
sion. Mills report deliveries of wheat 
slow and, accordingly, their offerings of 
flour are not large. Bulk lots for ship- 
ment in buyers’ bags are about 10c bbl 
cheaper than a week ago, and prices range 
$6.50@6.70 bbl, seaboard, for export. In 
secondhand jute bags, 90 per cent pat- 
ents are worth around $6.80 bbl, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Export Trade.—Both spring and win- 
ter wheat mills find their exporting trade 
light. British importers are taking occa- 
sional small lots, but continental Europe 
is almost out of the market. Better de- 
mand is expected, as cables indicate that 
new business is pending. A modest re- 
duction in prices weld probably bring 


in a flood of orders. The smaller mar- 
kets, such as Newfoundland and the West 
Indies, are taking regular quantities, but 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


NADA 








Canadian Millers Meet 


A general meeting of the board of directors of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association was held in Toronto on Jan. 7-8. Thomas Williamson, of 


Montreal, president, was in the chair. 
Black, Montreal, D. A. Campbell, Toronto, J. J. Page 


Other members present were W. A. 
, Toronto, C. H. G. 


Short, Montreal, Charles Ritz, Montreal, G. A. Macdonald, Peterborough, J. 

A. McDonald, Valleyfield, N. C. Sinclair, St. Thomas, A. E. Copeland, Mid- 

land, R. A. Thompson, Lynden, and J. L. V. Mallette, secretary, Montreal. 
The business of the meeting was largely concerned with domestic trading 


problems. Competition among Canadian mills is keen, and great 
and steadiness are required to prevent conflict between them. 


tience 
In this con- 


nection the work of J. L. V. Mallette as secretary is proving of inestimable 
value. Although many occasions for friction arise, these are mostly dealt 


with in a spirit of good will, and the difficulties are overcome. 


This associa- 


tion is doing excellent work in the interest of all Canadian millers, whether 


members or not. 


After the meetings were over, Thomas Williamson, J. L. V. Mallette and 


J. J. Page left for 
trade are to have their attention. 


innipeg, where matters for the general good of the 


A. H. Batmey. 


Opportunities in the Orient 


Western Canadian mills find an increasing interest in their goods for 


shipment to the Orient. 


reported to Ottawa on the French-Indo-China market for flour. 
in the business know that there is such a market. 


Quite lately one of the Canadian trade commissioners 


Few people 
However, it seems quite 


a lot of flour is sold in French China, and Canadian mills might easily obtain 
a share of it through their agents in Hongkong, most of the business being 
done through the latter city. At present, Australian milling companies are 


in control of the market. 


The quantity of flour required is about 10,000 


metric tons per annum. The flour most desired is for use in making noodles 


and macaroni, 








this trade is of no great volume. There 
were three reductions in export prices for 
springs last week, the total of these be- 
ing 40c bbl. Quotations, Jan. 9: export 
spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
47s 6d, c.i.f., United Kingdom, January, 
February and March shipment. 

Ontario winters for export were offer- 
ing on Jan. 9 at 45s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jutes, c.if., Glasgow or London, while 
importers in those markets were offering 
42s 6d@44s. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat last 
week were light. Some parts of the prov- 
ince report bad roads as a contributing 
cause. For wagon lots of No. 2 red, white 
or mixed, mills were paying, on Jan. 9, 
$1.835@1.50 bu, while cars, on track at 
country points, were quoted by dealers 
at $1.50. 

Sales of western springs to Ontario 
mills were limited. On Jan. 9, No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.75%2 bu, in 
car lots, on track, Bay ports, and other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. This was 
an advance of 2c bu for the week. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Trade in these grains is- quiet. On- 
tario rye advanced 3c bu last week, and 
American corn Ie. Other grains are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 9: Ontario 
oats 44@48c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., coun- 
try points, according to freights; barley, 
68@72c; rye, 90@95c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow 94c bu, delivered, Toronto; 
No. 1 western feed oats 50c bu, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; standard recleaned screen- 
ings $26.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 

In November, Canada shipped 3,769 
bbls flour to the Bahama Islands, as 
against 569 from the United States. 

During November, Canadian mills did 
58 per cent of the exporting business in 
flour from the North American continent, 
as against 50 in October and 45 in Sep- 
tember. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Toronto on two or three 
days of last week visiting the head office 
of the company. 

A. J. McPhail, president of Saskatche- 


wan Wheat Pool, and also of Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., was 
in Toronto, Jan. 8, on his way to Win- 
nipeg from a trip to New York and 
Montreal. 


The total net change in the price of 
Canadian flour for export during De- 
cember was 10c bbl advance. The month 
opened with export patents at $7.90, sea- 
board, and closed at $8. In the interval 
the price was down to $7.45 and up to 
$8.30. The change in shillings quotations 
was an advance of 6d, the month closing 
at 48s. 


N. C. Sinclair, of the Empire Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., visited this 
office last week. Other visitors were J. 
A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, Val- 
leyfield, Que., Charles Ritz, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and J. L. V. Mal- 
lette, secretary of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, Montreal, all being 
in Toronto attending a meeting of the 
association. 


Canadian millers cannot be too often 
reminded that in shipping flour to tropical 
and semitropical countries they must be 
careful about the moisture content. 
Twelve per cent is the limit beyond 
which flour for the West Indies should 
not go. Thirteen and one half per cent 
is allowable in Canada and all other 
northern countries, but this would be too 
much if the flour is going as far south 
as the British West India Islands. 


Canadian trade commissioners in Unit- 
ed Kingdom and European markets are 
emphasizing the importance of maintain- 
ing direct and intelligent representation 
in markets where Canadian exporters 
wish to sell their goods regularly. In 
other words, spasmodic representation is 
not enough, nor is it sufficient to leave 
the pushing of sales entirely to resident 
importers. It is noted that this advice is 
particularly applicable to products of 
milling companies and other food manu- 
facturers. 


Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways, is holding a 
conference in Montreal for the purpose 
of ascertaining if there is anything his 
railway company can do to increase the 
movement of wheat for export through 
the Canadian winter ports of Halifax 








and St. John. Sir Henry has invited to 
his meeting representatives of the Cana- 
dian government, officers of boards of 
trade, and interested people in other de- 
partments of business. 





WINNIPEG 


Conditions are quiet in the flour mill- 
ing industry of western Canada, Prior 
to the recent holidays, broad buying had 
characterized the domestic trade, and 
present stocks on hand at country points 
are estimated to be heavy. Until these 
become depleted, there is little likelihood 
of more active buying. Export business 
is very dull, a limited inquiry coming 
through, but new business being at the 
minimum. Most of the larger milling 
plants in the West are operating only 
part time. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Jan. 9, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cottons, 
15¢ over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


o—-Futures—, 

Cash May ly 

OM SO. We desea cat $1.60% $1.65% $1.63% 

Mes © ccacssess 1.57% 1.62% 1.59% 
eS PPT 1.59% 1.63% 1.61 
SOM. F ccvccrses 1.57% 1.60 1.57 

a ee er eee 1.59% 1.61% 1.59% 

GOR. OB. rocccicocs 1.57% 1.60 1.58% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Jan. 5, averaged 
640 cars per day, compared to 224 for 
the corresponding period in 1925. 

Trading in this market during the first 
week of the new year was without any 
special feature. Business proved narrow, 
and buying of future wheat was slight. 
Prices again made wide fluctuations, but 
closed on Jan. 9 at about the same levels 
of those for the previous week. The ex- 
port demand was disappointing. Some 
buying of small lots by the speculative 
public has been noted, chiefly in the May 
future. The cash wheat market has been 
very quiet. Milling demand is negligible, 
on account of small flour sales throughout 
the West. 

Coarse grains were dull last week, with 
a little improvement in demand apparent 
on Jan. 9, A small volume of buying 
was done on the declines, but demand 
generally has been too light to carry 
prices to higher levels. Cash business has 
consisted of a few odd cars, and, at pres- 
ent spreads, shippers are disinclined to 
do much in the way of buying. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 4742c bu; barley, 61%4c; rye, $1.01%. 

NOTES 

A. J. McPhail, president of the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
is in Washington, D. C., representing the 
wheat pool at the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Associations. 

A delegation of western millers, rep- 
resenting the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, will arrive in Winnipeg this 
week to join representatives of western 
mills in a conference with wheat pool 
authorities on the question of wheat pur- 
chases. . 

The Canadian Pacific Railway’s official 
estimate of Alberta’s wheat yield for 
1925, placed at 100,095,607 bus, is very 
much below previous estimates from 
other sources. The Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association placed it at approxi- 
mately 145,000,000 bus. 

C. S. Noble, wheat expert, Nobleford, 
Alta., in Winnipeg recently, had some 
interesting things to say about the rais- 
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ing of wheat in the dry sections of that 
province. He is of the opinion that a 
probable solution of this problem is the 
furrow sowing of winter wheat on well- 
prepared summer fallow. Considerable 
experimenting is being carried on in va- 
rious parts of the province, notably 
around Medicine Hat, and the outcome is 
awaited with interest. Winter wheat is 
said to withstand drouth and heat better 
than the early spring variety, and, as it 
also is harvested earlier, stands a better 
chance of escaping rust infection. 
G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Mills report very light domestic sales, 
and prices remain unchanged. Retail- 
ers and bakers are well stocked with 
flour purchased at lower levels, and 
evince no interest in further purchases, 
feeling satisfied that prices will shortly 
work to lower levels. 

Bids received from the United King- 
dom and the Continent are considerably 
out of line, and no business has been 
done recently. Oriental ideas are about 
50c bbl below local cost. Cheap Cana- 
dian wheat purchased several months ago 
and now arriving in the Orient makes 
it possible for Chinese and Japanese 
mills to undersell all outsiders. The 
oriental view is that prices are beyond 
what consumers can afford to pay, and 
that, when present low-priced stocks are 
exhausted, if by that time Canadian 
prices are not much lower, the oriental 
onsumer will follow the policy of last 
year and find cheaper substitutes. Un- 
ess there is a substantial setback in 
prices, no important volume of business 
is expected with the Orient for the re- 

inder of this crop. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver con- 
tinue very weak. No. 1 northern is quot- 
ed at 1@1'%4c over Winnipeg May, No. 2 
iorthern 2@8c under, No. 3 northern 
)4@6e under, and No. 4 wheat 13@14c 
under. There does not appear to be any- 
thing in sight to support premiums, and 
further weakness is anticipated. Local 
exporters are well taken care of on all 
January sales. There is very little pros- 
pect of new business either in the Orient 
or Europe at present levels, and consid- 
erable adjustment of prices is essential 
before any large volume of buying can 
be expected. 

Canadian wheat from the Atlantic has 
been 5c bu under Vancouver values for 
the past two weeks, and practically no 
business has been worked from here. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

Some export business in spring wheat 
flour was done early last week with the 
British West Indies, but practically no 
other export sales were recorded. De- 
mand from other quarters was dull. The 
home market was quiet, and little busi- 
ness was done. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts, however, continue fairly brisk. 
Closing prices, Jan. 8: first patents $9.30 
bbl, seconds $8.80, bakers $8.60, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢c bbl for cash. 

Business remained quiet last week in the 
winter wheat flour market, but offerings 
from Ontario were heavier. Prices held 
firm, and closed on Jan. 8 at $7.40 bbl, 
secondhand jute, for car lots, and $7.50 
for broken lots. 

NOTES 

Nearly 2,000,000 bbls flour were sold 
to Russia during 1925 by Canadian mill- 
ers. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
was in Toronto last week at an executive 
meeting of the association, and has now 
gone to Winnipeg. 

J. C. Copping, manager of the Montreal 
branch of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
retired at the close of 1925, after 36 
years in the service of that company. 
Recently he received from the staff of 
the Montreal branch a gold-headed cane, 
suitably inscribed, and a _ book-lamp 
stand. The presentation was formally 
made by W. W. Johnson, assistant man- 
ager, who on behalf of the staff expressed 
regret that Mr. Copping was leaving the 
organization. 

A. E. Perks. 





Latvia proposes to increase the import 
duty on flour by one fifth or one fourth. 
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SEATTLE 

Washington mills and representatives 
of mills in other states complain of the 
lack of revival of flour demand in this 
territory. Interior mills last week re- 
ported small scattered sales to middle 
western and southeastern states, but none 
of importance. The same conditions ex- 
ist as to demand from Atlantic seaboard 
and California markets. 


Flour Prices——Washington quotations, 
carloads, coast, Jan. 8: family patent $9 
@9.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $7.60@7.90, 98’s; standard patent, 
$8@$8.35, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $9.30@9.80, 98’s. 

Export Trade—Export flour demand 
was at a complete standstill last week. 
Even inquiry was lacking from oriental 
as well as from transatlantic markets, 
and the recent moderate demand from 
South America ceased. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Jan. 8: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.90 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.20, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents, $8.95, c.if., less 2 per cent, or 
$8.20, net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 47s 3d, and hard 
wheat straights 48s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 

There was no activity in wheat last 
week, The Orient was not buying, and 
prices were 2@3c out of line for the Unit~ 
ed Kingdom. Even the usual trading be- 
tween dealers ceased almost entirely. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, coast, 
Jan. 8: soft and western white, $1.62 bu; 
northern spring and western red, $1.59; 
Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, $1.62@ 
1.63, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bae, Bed dccvsewssciccsscee 27,486 52 

Previous week .......+.++. 21,461 41 

BOP BG. ceeescrscevceses 16,591 31 

Two years afO .......+6. 39,317 74 

Three years ago ........-. 27,466 52 

Four years ago ........++.+ 18,487 35 
Five years ago ........... 17,112 
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Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TOM, BB. ccvecoccverevsveves 27,758 49 
Previous week .........+:+ 24,472 43 
WORF BHO ceccescvesccecse 12,923 23 
Two years AGO ....seeeeee 38,281 67 
Three years ago ..........- 26,292 46 
Four years ago ........... 28,932 51 
Five years ago ........+.> 1,639 3 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
From 














¢ 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
BORO. cccctsce 19,631 50,802 70,433 
GEEOME cic ccecse 491,590 481,799 973,389 
S. and C. Am...- 118,145 64,714 182,859 
PRRWOR socccces 34,643 12,719 47,362 
Brit. Columbia. 10,879 .sescs 10,879 
California ..... 260,560 334,974 595,534 
Atlantic Coast.. 54,708 160,859 215,567 
Alaska ........ B6,627T sw ncaes 26,617 

TWORGIS 62. vsee 1,006,773 1,105,867 2,112,640 

WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 
From 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
reser Tey 455 4,091 4,546 
California ......... 44 2,000 2,044 
Hawali ......++++-. 23 24 
OPTOMA cccveccccces 973 2,400 3,373 
S. and C. America.. Be: «sev wes 20 
British Columbia... oe | tesans 20 
Atlantic ports ..... eee 20 20 

Totals ..cccccece 1,535 8,512 10,047 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July 1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, 20,- 


044,960 bus, against 27,235,949 for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 


NOTES 


Some winter wheat seeding was done 
in December, which is said to be a rec- 
ord for lateness. 

W. J. Lone, assistant director Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., for North America, 
was in Seattle last week, on a tour of 
Pacific Coast ports. 

J. F. King, for several years manager 
for the Seattle office of Strauss & Co., 
Inc., has formed a partnership with H. D. 
Gee to do a general grain business. 


S. Takahata, London manager for 
Suzuki & Co., Kobe, Japan, was in Seat- 
tle last week on his way to Japan, having 
come via San Francisco and Portland. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam flour im- 
porters, are visiting the various Pacific 
Coast markets, and were in Seattle last 
week, 

The J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo., has been succeeded by The Denio- 
Barr Milling & Grain Co., with a capital 
of $1,250,000. This company will operate 
the 1,000-bbl mill at Sheridan and the 
former company’s line of elevators in 
Montana, 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Spokane, established two and one half 
years ago, is constantly gaining in the 
patronage of farmers and livestock men, 
indicating an increasing tendency for 
agricultural interests to obtain funds at 
lower rates and for longer periods than 
were formerly granted. 


The 500-bbl mill at Pocatello, Idaho, 
recently purchased by the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, will begin 
grinding in the near future and will be 
operated under the name of Pocatello 
Mill & Elevator Co. F. A. Burton, for- 
merly manager of the Weiser (Idaho) 
Flour Mills, is manager of the new com- 
pany. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma during the second half of Decem- 
ber: to Hongkong 48,050 bbls, Canton 
1,000, Manila 10,600, Cuba 8,950, Lloilo 
4,500, South America 4,750, Honolulu 5,- 
370. Domestic points, by water: to San 
Francisco 4,320 bbls, Los Angeles 3,380, 
San Diego 930, Norfolk 216, Philadel- 
phia 250, Charleston 955, Baltimore 500, 
New York 3,316, Providence 3,005, Bos- 
ton 2,500. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bakers of the San Francisco territory 
are reported to have the lowest stocks 
for several years. One of the largest con- 
cerns has not been in the market for flour 
for three months, and most of them are 
buying only as needed. It is believed that 
they will find it necessary to get into the 
market more frequently or for larger 
quantities in a very short time. 

All California mills are reported op- 
erated at a greater percentage of capac- 
ity than a year ago, the big plants run- 
ning all of the time. Shipments from 
other states, both by rail and water, con- 
tinue about normal. This is taken to indi- 
cate that the use of flour has increased 
here, even though stocks havé declined. 

Mills quoted California family patents 
on Jan. 9 at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and common _ milling 
points, basis 98-Ib cotton bags, blue-stem 
patents $8@8.50, and cut-offs $7.70@7.90, 
Kansas standard patents $10.25, Dakota 
standard patents $10@10.30, and Mon- 
tana standard patents $9.75@10. 

Wheat prices advanced on the Grain 
Exchange, quotations at the end of last 
week being $2.75@2.80 per 100 lbs for 
milling wheat and only 5c less for feed 


- mills took little. 
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wheat. Practically all California wheat 
has been marketed. 


NOTES 


Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the Sperry 
Flour Co. directorate, was recently in 
Los Angeles on business. 

E. B. Smith, traffic manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co. at San Francisco, is at- 
tending the freight rate hearing at Kan- 
sas City. 

Erwin H. Volkman, son of the late C. 
M. Volkman, who founded a large seed 
distribution house in San Francisco, died 
from heart disease last week, aged 39. 

The Mountain Grain Co., Ogden, Utah, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal, by Robert Loohhead, Charles J. Bak- 
er, Sadie Smith, May Tansil and Warner 
Arthur. The latter is secretary of the 
Hylton Flour Mills, Inc. 


Although California is famed primarily 
for its fruits, its chief crop in 1925 was 
tame hay, barley was its third most im- 
portant crop, and wheat was its sixth, ac- 
cording to the report compiled by the 
federal and state agricultural statisti- 
cians at Sacramento. 


Forty manufacturers allied with the 
bakery trade on the Pacific Coast have 
agreed to co-operate with the Sperry 
Flour Co. in continued promotion of the 
“after-school lunch” idea. The campaign 
will be carried on in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah and Idaho. 

Idaho’s grain crop totaled $31,553,000 
in value, and that state ranked first of all 
states in acre yield of winter wheat, oats, 
beans and clover seed, second in rye and 
barley, and third in spring wheat, ac- 
cording to Julius H. J. Jacobson, federal 
crop statistician at Boise, Idaho. 


E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. plant at Ogden, 
Utah, is representing that company and 
the Ogden Grain Exchange at the freight 
rate hearing being held at Kansas City. 
He is opposing the proposal of a 5 per 
cent increase in rates, having data from 
the grain and flour standpoints to submit. 

Food prices increased approximately 
5 per cent in California during 1925, ac- 
cording to W. G. McMillin, state pur- 
chasing agent, who has compiled a table 
showing that potatoes jumped from 1'/2c 
lb to 3c, flour from $7.75 bbl to $7.84, ba- 
con from 23c lb to 29c, and others in 
varying proportion, canned fruits show- 
ing decreases. These figures were based 
on purchases by the state for its institu- 
tions. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market continues quiet. 
Mills are well occupied on old business, 
but not many new orders are coming in. 
Prices are steady and unchanged, family 
patents at $9.05 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
at $9.65, and bakers blue-stem at $8.65. 

A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived for export flour, but the prices in- 
dicated were not acceptable. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PN BD 4 v ida tee teedcives Eee 47 
PESVIOND. WOO ccccssvccecs 28,330 45 
Bee OOD we actarneCcnvansvs 39,060 63 
TWO VOOTS GOO ..sceccccee 55,110 88 
Three years ago .......... 24,416 42 
Four years ago ........... 36,613 62 
Five years ago ..........+- 27,890 58 


The wheat market was slow last week. 
Exporters were well supplied, and the 
Farmers were also back- 
ward in offering. Quotations, Jan. 9: 
Big Bend blue-stem, hard white, soft 
white and western white $1.60 bu; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.57; west- 
ern red, $1.56. 

NOTES 

Total wheat shipments to date have 
been 8,508,280 bus, against 13,723,833 last 
season. 

Flour. shipments from the Columbia 
River to all destinations for the season 
to Jan. 9 were 1,105,867 bbls, compared 
with 924,733 for the corresponding period 
last season. 

Carload wheat inspections at Portland 
for the past six months were 11,705 cars, 
of which 19.2 per cent graded No. 1, 40 
per cent No. 2, 27.9 per cent No. 3, 9.6 
per cent No. 4, 2.4 per cent No. 5, and 
.9 per cent were sample grade. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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COURT RULING DISCUSSED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Statement Given Out on Decision of United States Supreme Court that Trad- 
ing in Transactions Known as Indemnities May Be 
Carried on Without Restriction 


According to a dispatch from Wash- 
ington, the United States Supreme Court 
has declared unconstitutional the 20c per 
bu tax on trades in privileges on grain 
exchanges. This tax was imposed by a 
federal act in 1921 and, according to grain 
men, has restricted trading and has been 
responsible, in part, for wide fluctuations 
in the.market. Under it traders could 
not protect themselves against fluctua- 
tions between the close of the market on 
one day and the — the next. 

Arrangements had been made to re- 
establish trading in puts and calls at the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce on 
Jan. 18. However, Henry J. Moreton, 
president of that body, decided it was 
better to await the receipt of a copy of 
the official decision before taking action. 
This is expected daily. 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Jan. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Department of Agricul- 
ture tonight issued the following state- 
ment on future trading decision: 

A decision of special interest to the 
grain trade was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Jan. II, 
1926, the effect-of which is that trading 
in transactions known as “indemnities,” 
ete., can be carried on without restric- 
tion so far as the federal government is 
concerned, as the act of Congress dealing 
with transactions in grain futures, known 
as “the grain futures act,” does not touch 
indemnities, but deals only with futures. 
The decision was handed down in the 
case of Trusler vs. Crooks, in which the 
plaintiff, Trusler, a resident of Emporia, 
Kansas, and a member of the Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago, paid the 
tax of 20c bu, amounting to $200, on a 
transaction known as an “indemnity,” in 
accordance with section 3 of the future 
trading act of Aug. 24, 1921 (42 Stat. 
187), but preserved his rights to test the 
validity of the tax by making the payment 
under protest. He then filed suit against 
the defendant, Crooks, the collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Kansas City, for the 
recovery of this tax, challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the act. The lower court 
held that section 3 of the act was consti- 
tutional, and that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to a refund of the tax. 

He then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which re- 
versed the lower court upon the ground 
that the tax was not laid for revenue pur- 
poses, “but to prohibit all such contracts 
as part of the prescribed regulatory 
plan.” The court said: “This conclusion 
seems inevitable when consideration is 
given to the title of the act, the price 
usually paid for such options, the size 
of the prescribed tax (20c bu), the prac- 
tical inhibition of all transactions within 
the terms of section 3, the consequent 
impossibility of raising any revenue 
thereby, and the intimate relation of that 
section to the unlawful scheme for regu- 
lation under guise of taxation. The im- 
position is a penalty, and in no proper 
sense a tax. Child Labor Tax Case, 259 
U. S. 20; Lipke vs. Lederer, 259 U. S. 


557, 561; Linder vs. United States, 268 


Ue. &.” 

The section (3) of the future trading 
act involved in this litigation levied a 
tax in addition to other taxes imposed 
by law of 20c bu on each bushel involved 
in each and every privilege or option for 
a contract either of purchase or sale of 
grain, the purpose of this section of the 
act being to tax transactions known to 
the trade as “privileges,” “bids,” “offers,” 
“puts and calls,” “indemnities” or “ups 
and downs.” Another section (4) of 
that act levied a tax of 20c bu upon 
contracts of sale of grain for future de- 
livery unless the contract was made (a) 
by the owner of the actual grain involved 
or the grower thereof, or either party to 
the contract was the owner or renter of 
land on which the grain was to be grown, 
or was an association of such owners or 
renters, or (b) by or through a member 
of a board of trade designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract 





market,” as provided in the act. To be 
entitled to designation as a “contract 
market,” the act required that the board 
of trade comply with certain provisions in 
the nature of regulations. 

Certain members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade filed a suit to enioin the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the United States 
attorney and the collector of internal 
revenue at Chicago from enforcing the 
provisions of the act. The Supreme 
Court in this suit (Hill vs. Wallace, 259 
U. S. 44) held that the future trading 
act was unconstitutional in so far as it 
attempted to regulate future trading in 
grain, because the tax imposed by section 
4 of the act was levied for regulatory 
purposes, and not for the purpose of 
raising revenue. 

Promptly after the decision of the court 
in Hill vs. Wallace, which was rendered 
on May 15, 1922, Congress passed the 
“grain futures act” (42 Stat. 998), which 
was approved Sept. 21, 1922, declaring 
in section 3 of the act that transactions in 
grain futures are a burden upon inter- 
state commerce in grain, and re-enact- 
ing in subsequent sections the regulatory 
features of the future trading act. 

The Chicago Board of Trade then 
filed a suit to enjoin the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the United States attorney 
and the collector of internal revenue at 
Chicago from enforcing the provisions of 
that act. The Supreme Court in that 
case (Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago vs. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1) held that 
the grain futures act is a valid regula- 
tion of interstate commerce in view of 
the finding of Congress in section 3 of 
the act that such trading affects inter- 
state commerce in grain and that the 
regulation thereof is necessary to remove 
the burden which such trading would 
otherwise impose upon interstate com- 
merce in grain, 

Grorce E. AKerson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers are not anxious to do 
anything, with the wheat market in its 
present unsettled state, placing only a 
few small orders last week. The fall pur- 
chases were on a good scale, which prob- 
ably accounts to some extent for the 
quietness now. One mill has its old book- 
ings cleaned up. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 11, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent.......... $9.40@9.65 $9.20@9.45 
Second patent ....... 9.15@9.40 8.95@9.20 
First clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50 7.80@7.95 


Second clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 6.20@6.70 


Recent sales of durum flour have been 
small. Contracts on the books are en- 
abling the mill to keep at work, and buy- 
ers who are protected in their needs are 
doing nothing. 

The rye mill reports a little better in- 
quiry, and the character of offers indi- 
cates that buyers are in a bargaining 
mood, but no business has resulted. Lo- 
cal users are taking their usual quantity. 
Quotations, Jan. 11, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.35 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.75; No. 3 dark, $4.40; No. 5 
blend, $6.85; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

Very few cash wheat buyers are to be 
found interested in spring offerings, but 
the situation is the contrary as regards 
durum. A little business is workable in 
the former for heavy stuff. Shipping op- 
erations are drawing stocks out of eleva- 
tors, both spring and durum, for delivery 
at outside milling points. 

Durum buyers continue to inspect the 
table samples daily, but the mills gener- 
ally get the cream of the supplies. Every 
buyer seems to be on the lookout for 
heavy wheat, sale of it being easier than 
the light stuff, even if it carries a little 
smut. The market continues steady to 
firmer, but lower with the price action 
of the futures. Jan. 11, No. 1 dark closed 
$1.71@1.78 bu, No. 2 dark $1.68@1.82, 
No. 8 dark $1.63@1.78, and No. 1 north- 
ern spring $1.70@1.78. 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOM, OG 04 vies éviesscckes 17,080 46 
Previous week .......+.«+-+ 8,320 22 
OO GD owe aecdcccdevects 16,395 44 
Two years a@fo ........+.:. 9,920 27 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—— Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
> Holiday 
- 152% @171% 151% @171% 163% 161% 
151% @170% 150% @170% 162% 160% 
152% @172% 151% @172% 163% 161% 
- 149 @169 148 @169 160 158 
149% @169% 148% @169% 160% 158% 
148% @170% 147% @170% 159% 157% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 9, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


~ 
: 8 


COAMMS DOG 


Spring ... 116 116 130 7 40 218 
Durum ... 499 200 178 106 43 72 
Winter ... 4 3 oe @ «9 as eo 
Bonded ... 11 8 
Totals .. 620 327 308 113 83 290 
Corm ....06 6 1 163 ee ee os 
Oats ...... 984 579 118 7 
Bonded 3 ee 
Rye ...... 154 205 241 17 
Barley .... 38 8 14 12 
Bonded... 11 1 1 os na 17 
Flaxseed .. 45 46 35 86 56 47 
NOTES 


Some shipping of wheat and flaxseed 
was done last week, but no other grains 
were moved. 

The screenings market is inactive, no 
buying being reported, but there is a 
small movement to Minneapolis for re- 
cleaning. 

Burr Porter, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade and 
who retired a few years ago to act as sec- 
retary for a number of Masonic bodies 
of Duluth, died of pneumonia, after a 
short illness, on Jan. 4. 

The output of flour by Duluth-Superior 
mills during 1925 was larger than that 
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of 1923 or 1924, aggregating 1,014,595 
bbls wheat flour and 25,155 bbls rye 
flour. In 1924 the total was 937,355 bbls 
wheat and 18,795 bbls rye, and in 1923 
wheat flour aggregated 1,015,615 bbls and 
rye 15,660. 

Officers and directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade clearing association have 
been elected as follows: president, E. N. 
Bradley; vice president, B. Stockman. 
Directors: W. J. McCabe, E. N. Bradley, 
G. H. Spencer, P. H. Ginder, B. Stock- 
man, G. G. Barnum and J. W. Galvin. 
G. F. Foster is secretary and manager, 
and S. W. Paine assistant manager. 


The annual nominating caucus of the 
Duluth Board of Trade was held Jan. 9, 
and the present officers were renominated 
without change, as follows: president, P. 
H. Ginder; vice president, George Bar- 
num, Jr; directors, Ely Salyards, C. T. 
Mears and H. S. Newell; board of arbi- 
tration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. McCabe 
and E. A. Vivian; board of appeals, 
Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl and W. C. 
Mitchell. 

F. G. Carrson. 





MILLER GUESTS SAIL FOR 
VISIT TO WEST INDIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Two men signified 
their intention to make the trip to Cuba, 
Santo Domingo and Porto Rico as guests 
of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce. 
They sailed Jan. 12, to be gone about a 
month. The two who are on the trip are 
Earl Schafer, of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, and H. Cunningham, who is rep- 
resenting the following group of interior 
Kansas mills which recently consolidated 
their export departments: Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton; Enns Milling Co., In- 
man; Moundridge Milling Co., Mound- 
ridge; Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buh- 
ler; Whitewater Flour Mills Co., White- 
water, and the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for October are revised to include reports received since 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,023 mills reporting in November (14 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 1,051 mills 


reporting in October produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.8 Ibs per bbl of flour in November, 278.5 in October, 
277.4 in September, 276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in 
April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in Novem- 


ber, and 273.7 in October. 


The offal reported amounted to 18.1 Ibs per bu of wheat in November, 18.2 in October, 
18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.8 in April, 17.2 
in March and February, 16.9 in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, and 18.8 in 











October, 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
— Production Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
November ... 1,023 42,321,914 9,109,443 766,392,031 645,193 56 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
July coccececs 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
JUNE .oseseee 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
May ..seeeees 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
ADPTE wccccece 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...0.0. 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
a da 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,631 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924— 
December 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 61,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September ... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
TOY cccccecs 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
TURO cccccses 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
May sccceves 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
April .....+5. 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 706,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 61.9 
STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
o— Production \ Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
October ..... 47,721,148 10,277,524 870,173,588 278.6 611,447 62.3 
September .. 44,208,406 9,554,255 800,624,565 277.6 18.1 607,214 62.9 
August ..... 41,423,361 8,991,451 728,616,945 276.4 17.6 607,708 56.9 
TOY ccccccce 39,390,763 8,565,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 53.7 
June ....ee- 34,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 275.2 17.5 609,466 47.3 
May ...seees 30,789,017 6,703,740 534,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 
April .....+- 30,302,688 6,616,172 622,525,124 274.8 17.2 612,601 41.5 
March ...... 32,624,457 7,123,970 558,976,956 273.9 17.2 611,085 44.8 
February ... 36,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 54.4 
come wees 48,747,469 9,573,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 59.5 
1924— 
December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 53.8 
November .. 41,147,714 8,995,742 704,971,763 274.4 17.1 618,651 60.6 


October ..... 50,423,166 11,059,134 


952,044,525 273.5 


617,387 66.3 


. 18.9 
*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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VICTORY TO SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 





Examiner Money Finds for the Southwest in Important Central States Rate 
Case—Recommends Readjustment in Rates to Large Terri- 
tory—Water Competition Minimized 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The report has been 
made public which was filed recently with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Examiner John T. Money, and it recom- 
mends that the railroad rates on wheat 
and flour from the Southwest to a large 
consuming territory in the central states 
and from the Northwest to the same area 
should be adjusted to place them on a 
parity: The present structure, the re- 
port says, is unduly preferential to Min- 
neapolis, Duluth and other points in the 
Northwest, and unduly prejudicial to 
the Southwest. It is recommended that 
the northwestern rates should be raised to 
establish the parity. 

The examiner’s report is not final, but 
simply constitutes a recommendation to 
the Commission. It is, however, consid- 
ered by millers here as of far-reaching 
importance, as it is the first time that the 
defense armor of waterways’ competition 
as the cause of lower northwestern rates 
has been pierced. Mr. Money says in his 
report: “The spread in rates between 
Kansas City and Minneapolis is material- 
ly less at points in Ohio near Lake Erie 
ports than at points in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia farther distant from Lake 
Erie ports. If the competition of rail 

nd lake-and-rail routes were as keen as 

he defendants and some of the inter- 

‘ners represent, it would appear that 
there would be a wider spread between 

‘ansas City and Minneapolis near Lake 
‘rie than at interior points.” 

The case was brought by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club and other organizations two 
years ago. The hearing was held in Kan- 
sas City in March, 1924, Evidence was 
introduced by complainants to show that, 
although the distance from Kansas City 
to points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky were less 
than from Minneapolis to the same points, 
higher railroad rates on flour prevailed 
from the Southwest. Owing to this, com- 
plainants said, flour shipments from Kan- 
sas City territory to the central states 
gradually have decreased in the last five 
years. The defendants contended mainly 
that their rates naturally were depressed 
by competition from the water route. 

If the examiner’s report is accepted by 
the Commission, it will mean that wheat 
ind flour rates from the Northwest to the 
territory involved will be raised %2@5c 
per 100 Ibs or 1@10c per bbl. The de- 
fendants are given until Jan. 25 to file 
exceptions to the report, but since the 
Commission has had the case before it for 
two years, it is expected that an early 
decision will be made. 

In concluding his report, Commissioner 
Money said: “Many reasons, some of 
which are meritorious, could be advanced 
for rates from Kansas City lower than 
those from Minneapolis, particularly to 
points where the distances favor Kansas 
City by 100 miles or more, such as some 
in Kentucky. It is believed, however, 
that the establishment of a parity of 
rates from Missouri River points and 
from Minneapolis, Duluth and points tak- 
ing the same rates will produce substan- 
tial justice and remove undue prejudice 
abundantly established upon this record. 
There appears to be no reason why the 
rates should not be continued on a basis 
of combination on rate basing points.” 


Proposed Increases Found Unreasonable 


Freight rate increases proposed by the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad on 
grain products moving to Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma were found unrea- 
sonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recent decision handed 
down following protests of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, representing grain and 
milling interests of Utah and Idaho. The 
railroads were ordered to cancel the 
schedules held in suspension since Sept. 
15, 1925. H. W. Stein, rate expert, rep- 
resenting the grain exchange, has an- 
nounced that the grain and flour men 
will contend that the present rates are 
too high, and ask for a reduction. Based 
upon the rate from Milford, Utah, to 
Sherman, Texas, the present rate is 71c, 
the proposed rate was $1.02, and the 





lowered rate advocated by the grain men 
would be 60@65c. Both the Sperry 
Flour Co, and the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. have mills and elevators in Utah 
and Idaho affected by these rates. 


Appointed to Ocean Traffic Bureau 

Pumapetpni1a, Pa.—Charles A. Dev- 
lin, of Charles A. Devlin & Co., Inc., on 
Jan. 6 was appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the Port of Phil- 
adelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, succeed- 
ing Harry J. Lesser, president of the 
International Freighting Corporation. 


Equality of Ocean and Rail Rates Urged 

PumapetPpHia, Pa. — Restoration of 
equality of through ocean and rail rates 
on both imports and exports to and from 
Central Freight Association territory 
through all Atlantic ports is urged by 
Emil P. Albrecht, president of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, as a means of increasing 
the volume of traffic through the port of 
Philadelphia, 


Norfolk to Miami Service Announced 

Norrotx, Va.—Railroad congestion in 
Florida, which has caused much concern 
among flour shippers in this section, has 
threatened to effect a considerable loss 
of business in this territory, and the an- 
nouncement of the Munson Line, that it 
will begin regular steamer sailings from 
Norfolk to Miami, has been received with 
considerable interest. The first sailing, 
Jan. 15, will carry a big cargo of flour 
and feed from Norfolk. 


Vancouver Freight Rates Weaken 
Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight 
rates continue to feel the lack of export 
demand for wheat, and remain around 
30s@32s 6d for January loading. Steam- 
ship companies have been holding Febru- 
ary and March space at 35s@37s 6d, but 
are now indicating rates of 2s 6d@5s 
ton less, but with the entire lack of ex- 
port demand, even these cheap rates fail 

to attract the interest of exporters. 


American Republics Line Continues 

Battimore, Mp.—It is announced that 
the withdrawal of the International 
Freighting Corporation as agent of the 
American Republics Line, operating 
Shipping Board steamers from north At- 
lantic to South American ports, will in 
no way affect the continuation of the 
latter line. 


Steamer Anna Minch at Milwaukee 

MitwavKxee, Wis.—-Among the vessels 
in ordinary in Milwaukee harbor for the 
winter and taking cargoes of grain for 
forwarding upon the opening of naviga- 
tion next spring is the steamer Anna C. 
Minch, which has been chartered to load 
250,000 bus wheat at the Chicago & 
North Western elevator, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co. 


New Route Planned for Canadian Grain 

Battrmore, Mpv.—It is stated that the 
Canadian grain to come to Baltimore via 
the Western Maryland Railway for ex- 
port during the winter months will be 
moved by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways around Georgian Bay and delivered 
to the American carriers at Suspension 
Bridge, Niagara. It is thought a new 
rate by the new route will be announced 
shortly. 


Arrangements Made for Regular Service 

Seatrite, Wasu.—The General Steam- 
ship Corporation has made arrangements 
with Westfal, Larsen & Co., of Bergen, 
Norway, for a regular steamship service 
between Pacific Coast ports and the east 
coast of South America via the Strait of 
Magellan. The Shipping Board has an- 
nounced that it will continue to maintain 
its service to the east coast of South 
America. 


Toronto Ocean Rates Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—Brokers reported less 
new booking of flour space last week, as 
the flour market is dull. Rates have not 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 9: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 20c per 
100 lbs; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, New- 
castle, Hull, Avonmouth 21c; Aberdeen, 
29c; Dundee, 28c; Antwerp, 22c; Ham- 
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burg, 20c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c; 
Copenhagen, Oslo 27c; Helsingfors, 30c; 
Stockholm, 29c; Pirwus, Saloniki, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Malta, Trieste 
35c,—January-February shipment. 


Line Formed for Trade with Orient 

Seattte, Wasu.—The Puget Sound- 
Orient Line has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $500,000, by prominent Seat- 
tle business men, and has made applica- 
tion for an assignment under an operat- 
ing agreement of the Shipping Board fleet 
which operates between Seattle and Ta- 
coma and the Orient. 

Moritz Thomsen, president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., and one of the organizers 
of the company, said: 

“We are making preparations for re- 
ceiving the ships if they are assigned to 
us. The Shipping Board has announced 
that if the Dollar interests do not pur- 
chase the fleet, the vessels will be as- 
signed to other interests.” 

The Shipping Board has also asked for 
bids for the American Oriental Mail Line 
to be submitted in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 30, and has announced that if the 
fleet is not purchased by the Admiral 
Oriental Line, the present managing op- 
erator, it will be assigned to other inter- 
ests for operation from Seattle to the 
Orient. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 12, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oT From —— 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
BPUEEES se ececs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © eccce 89.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eeee 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Ree 24.00 ...0 coos 34.00 ecee 
Cardiff ...... 24.00 .... .... 24.00 Tr 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
OO ccaveces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ecco 
Danzig ...... 30.00 + see 80.00 
Dublin ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GePOee cscs OB.BO scce coos cove eeee 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eece 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eece 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
TEGM cceccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eoee 
EUGTE ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 sees 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... eoee 
Malm6 ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 TTT 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «sees ceee eeee 
Neweoastle ... 31.00 .... ses cone eoce 
CREED aveceves 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... SB.60 .20e sees cece eeee 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
ENR: SUED cece cnes e608 eees 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ....0. Bee 6400 ence save seee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 + 29.00 29.00 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 








c From ‘ 
2 b> 
= = 
ra ee 
to 
o ° 
To— & @ & .. 2 
= of ° 
a a Sr 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 $2.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
WOOMOE cecccvcce 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Roanoke ... - 40.5 46 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston .. - 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
WOOPSUEE. se ccc.cece 40.5 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 85.5 22 19 
Erie, Pa. .....0. 32 87 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 °%19 
PoleSe coccceces 27.6 32 32 18.5 °15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.6 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detrolt .cccvccs 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 eee 
St. Louis ...... 20 13.5 18.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.6 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.56 36  %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 836 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 52 51 38.5 *46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 


When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, 
3c more. 


Mobile and Jacksonville 
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SHIPPERS PREPARE FOR 
EARLY SPRING LOADING 


Crevetanp, Oxnto.—Grain shippers in 
the Lake Michigan trade are already in 
the market for vessels for early loading 
and spring deliveries, and a steamer of 
medium capacity was placed in Cleve- 
land, Jan. 7, to take a cargo of rye and 
corn at South Chicago for winter storage 
and spring delivery at Buffalo at the 
opening of lake navigation. The con- 
tract price was 3%2c bu. More grain is 
now on the market at Lake Michigan 
ports, and considerable tonnage will 
probably be placed during the coming 
week for early loading. 

Five steamers have been named to take 
grain cargoes at South Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and all vessels which are at 
ports at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
have been chartered. There is only one 
cargo of grain afloat at Duluth and Su- 
perior, and there is not much more stor- 
age capacity available at these two 
ports. 

Grain is going forward from ports at 
the lower end of the Great Lakes route 
at a fairly good rate, and the indications 
are that elevators in Buffalo and other 
ports will make a good clean up and be 
in shape for receiving fresh stores at the 
opening of the vessel going season. Con- 
siderable storage grain has been unload- 
ed at Buffalo. There is much less at 
Lake Erie ports than a year ago. 

Tonnage at Lake Michigan ports is 
not coming out readily at the prevailing 
contract rates for transportation. Cleve- 
land owners of ships last week were bid 
2%c bu on oats for prompt loading and 
spring delivery at Buffalo. Some figur- 
ing is being done on vessels to load at 
South Chicago at 1%c for storage and 
1% c extra wheat basis, if the cargoes are 
delivered at Buffalo or Georgian Bay at 
the opening of lake traffic, and some 
chartering on this basis may be done 
during the next few days. 

A good increase was made in grain 
stocks at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes during the past few days, receipts 
being 7,822,000 bus and shipments by rail 
only 587,000. Including grain afloat in 
vessels, Fort William and Port Arthur 
had 49,270,000 bus in store Dec. 30, as 
against 37,000,000 on the corresponding 
date in 1924. Duluth and Superior had 
about 21,500,000 bus afloat and in ele- 
vators Dec. 29, making a total of 70,- 
000,000 bus in ports at the upper end of 
the lakes. 

A record for grain shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur was made 
the past season, when they forwarded 
807,816,000 bus. 

Last season 527 United States vessels 
took cargoes at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, as against 866 of Canadian own- 
ership. Seven small foreign steamers 
loaded grain at Canadian ports, making 
a total of 1,400 cargoes shipped, com- 
pared with 1,314 during the 1924 season. 

Canadian vessels moved about 9,000,000 
bus more than was handled by United 
States ships, carrying 157,962,000 bus of 
all grains, but American ships carried 
more wheat than the Canadian owned 
vessels. The grain taken to American 
ports, mostly Buffalo, was 162,700,000 
bus, or more than 20,000,000 in excess 
of that which went in Canadian vessels. 

The steamer James MacNaughton, of 
the Wilson Transit Co., made 33 trips 
to Lake Superior and delivered 46 car- 
goes last season. The big freighter car- 
ried over 256,000 tons coal, 235,000 tons 
ore, and more than 458,000 bus grain, 
making the total carried 502,700 tons. 
She started on her first trip from Toledo 
April 14, and delivered her last cargo at 
Buffalo Dec. 11. This steamer, manned 
by Captain William F. Gardner, made a 
record for 1925, her average trip for the 
season being 10 days. 

Complete figures for the port of Buf- 
falo for 1925 show grain and flour re- 
ceipts reached a total of 268,239,000 bus, 
or about 20,000,000 less than in 1924. 
Grain receipts aggregated 263,406,000 
bus, as against 283,000,000 in 1924. Grain 
for winter storage in Buffalo will be 
about 23,000,000 bus this season, as 
against 39,000,000 last winter, the largest 
holdings ‘in the history of the port. Re- 
ceipts of grain, however, while short of 
1924, made a favorable comparison with 


other years, 
J. H. Wess. 
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CREDIT SITUATION INVESTIGATED 

An earnest effort is being made by 
certain trade interests to improve the 
very serious situation that is developing 
in this market among the smaller bak- 
ers. As a result of the combination of 
high flour prices and a bad credit condi- 
tion, this branch of the industry is in an 
unhealthy state. Credit has already 
been granted to such an extent that any 
further extension seems absolutely fool- 
hardy, and yet, in the face of such a 
situation, bakers persistently maintain 
low prices for bread, each afraid of the 
other and unwilling to make the first 
move. 

At a meeting of the Flour and Bakers’ 
Supply Merchants’ Association of Great- 
er New York, on Jan. 6, an attempt was 
made to devise some way to help the 
smaller baker, in view of the growing 
seriousness of the situation. Two dele- 
gations of bakers were present at the 
meeting, and a committee was appointed 
to eontinue an investigation with a view 
to doing anything that can be legitimate- 
ly done to straighten out the tangle. 
Any practical plan that is presented de- 
serves the support of the entire trade, 
for no one who has extended credit too 
freely, from the mills down, is without 
blame for a share in creating the present 
condition. 


NEW YORK 

The business done in flour during the 
first week of January was extremely 
light. Consumers showed a disposition 
to fight each rise in price and, with levels 
reaching toward the peak of the season, 
they were strongly disinclined to buy 
unless for absolute needs, Even on the 
break at the close of the week they could 
not be interested in large lots, having 
no confidence in the market. Brokers, 
moreover, are not pressing sales, as they, 
too, are at a loss to know how to advise 
their customers. The result is a very 
small volume of sales, with no one re- 
porting business better than “very quiet.” 

Price Range Moderate.—The general 
range of prices is within moderate lim- 
its, and there have been no sales reported 
at phenomenally low prices. Usually 
some one is willing to sacrifice flour far 
below the general run, but at present 
mills apparently feel that this is no 
market to trifle with, and they are hold- 
ing prices firm. Kansas flours are very 
little below springs, and soft winters are 
only about 50c under them. On these 
flours, however, including midwesterns 
and easterns, there is a wide difference 
in price, those from Ohio being about 50c 
above the others, giving nearly $1 bbl 
range. 

Export.—In the export market the 
chief feature has been the Russian ru- 
mors, to which those with a knowledge 
of conditions are not now giving much 
credence. The opinion is expressed that, 
since flour can be purchased more cheap- 
ly abroad than on this continent, there 
is no legitimate reason for large pur- 
chases, and the Russian buying this year 
will probably be only 10@15 per cent of 
that of last year. Supplies of wheat in 
Russia in the farmers’ hands will prob- 
ably not be released until May or June, 
when the snow melts. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 8: 
spring fancy patents $9.50@10 bbl, 
standard patents $9.15@9.60, clears $8@ 
8.35, high glutens $9.75@10.10; hard 
winter short patents  $9.50@9.80, 
straights $9@9.50; soft winter straights, 
$8.40@9.30; rye, $6.25@6.75,—all in 
jutes. Receipts, 244,233 bbls; exports, 
93,729. 

WHEAT 


Wheat moved within narrow limits. 
Crop reports were bullish, and foreign 
news was contradictory. Export busi- 
ness light. 


Quotations, Jan. 8: No. 2 





red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.98; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.00%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.974%4; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.81; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.71. Receipts, 1,493,800 bus; 
exports, 2,635,145. 
OATS 

Oats were without feature for the 
week. Quotations, Jan. 8: No. 2 white, 
54c; No. 3 white, 53c. Receipts, 336,000 
bus; exports, 152,710. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals this 
week were 1,289, last week 1,345, and the 
corresponding week a year ago 1,219. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., left on 
Jan. 6 for a visit to the mill at Toronto. 

M. S. Brownold and J. F. Reilly, con- 
nected with the office of D. G. Van Dusen 
& Co., New York flour brokers, spent 
New Year’s at the country home of Mr. 
Van Dusen in Mifflinburg, Pa. 

O. L. Spencer, general manager of the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. 
D., made a flying visit to the office of 
the Frank R. Prina Corporation, which 
represents the mill in New York. 

The contract for flour for the Panama 
Railroad was awarded on Jan. 6 to the 
Texas Star Milling Co. at $8.95 bbl for 
1,200 bbls hard wheat 95 per cent flour 
in new Osnaburgs, delivered, c.i.f., Chris- 
tobal, during the week ending Feb. 6. 

W. H. Dausey has been named assistant 
traffic manager of the American export 
lines of the Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion, New York, to succeed J. F. Schu- 
macher, who resigned to enter the steam- 
ship business in Philadelphia. Mr. Dau- 
sey’s appointment took effect on Jan. 4. 

Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York for the week ending Jan. 2, 
according to the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, amounted to 1,944,812 bus. Flour 
clearances were 51,366 bbls, only about 
one third as much as the previous week; 
24,055 bbls flour went to the United 
Kingdom, 8,500 to Hamburg and 7,342 to 
Rotterdam. 

Among millers and grain men in New 
York last week were Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Paul F. 
Rothwell, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Boston, F. L. McLellan, sales manager 
for the George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, Roy Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, and George E. 
Marcy, president of the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago. 


BALTIMORE 

Local flour buyers are apparently more 
determined than ever to hold off. On the 
dips of the market an occasional car of 
some grade, such as standard spring pat- 
ent or near-by soft winter straight, finds 
a taker, yet most of the time buyers in- 
sist that they are not interested. 

Sales seemed to be confined to a few 
cars of Ohio soft winter patent at $9.50 
bbl, cotton, standard spring patent at 
$9.15, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $7.90, bulk, or $8.10 in sec- 
ondhand 98-lb cottons. 

Quotations on Jan. 9, car lots, per bar- 
rel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.50@9.75, standard patent $9@9.25; 
hard winter short patent $9.40@9.65, 
straight $8.90@9.15; soft winter short 
patent $8.85@9.60, straight (near-by) 
$8.10@8.35; rye flour, white $6.10@6.35, 
dark $4.85@5.10. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Jan. 9, 28,155 bbls, 11,055 of which were 
destined for export. The week’s exports 
were 18,655 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Jan. 9 was 3%c higher 








than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Jan. 9: spot No. 2 red winter, do- 
mestic, $1.93 bu; spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, garlicky, $1.90; southern, by 
boat, No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.89. 

Of the 309,880 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Jan. 9, 308,081 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 598,634 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 308,081 bus; stock, 
960,887. Receipts of southern wheat, 276 
bus; so far this season, 1,134,123; last 
year, 1,042,646. Closing price of south- 
ern contract grade, $1.89; last year, $1.95. 

Oats prices, Jan. 9: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 52c bu, nominal; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 51c, nominal. 


NOTES 


Some of the near-by mills are now 
drawing wheat from Baltimore. 


Foggy weather, following the late cold 
snap, greatly interfered with navigation 
in local waters last week. 


Exports from here last week were 18,- 
655 bbls flour, 598,634 bus wheat, 485,- 
540 corn, 158,293 barley and 89,500 oats. 


The Dollar Steamship Co. has moved 
its local branch from the Stewart Build- 
ing to a larger suite of offices in the 
Continental Building. 

According to official estimates, all 
grain crops of Maryland in 1925 exceeded 
those for 1924. The wheat crop last year 
was 10,920,000 bus, against 8,058,000 in 
the previous year. 

Ceresota flour, the product of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, now forms one of three 
leading brands handled by a large chain 
store concern in Baltimore. 


H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, who has been under treatment for 
a stomach disorder, has experienced a 
decided change for the better. 


Grain receipts here last week were 309,- 
880 bus wheat, 404,914 corn, 30,711 oats 
and 2,255 rye; stocks at the close, 2,009,- 
194 bus wheat, 1,339,456 corn, 125,615 
oats, 58,652 rye and 582,694 barley. 

A. H. Stebbins, president of the Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co., 
which operates a large fleet of coastwise 
steamers, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, has been ill for some time, but is 
reported to be improving. 

The Hebrew Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of this city held its annual meeting 
on Jan. 8 at the community hall, West 
Forest Park, Baltimore, followed by a 
banquet and dance. The speakers includ- 
ed a few out-of-town guests. 


It is announced that the Edward Katz- 
inger Co., Chicago, manufacturer of bak- 
ers’ tinware, has bought a 24%-acre tract 
at Highlandtown, a suburb of Baltimore, 
and will erect a $1,000,000 plant thereon, 
to be completed within a year. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 124 cars, as follows: 17 
No. 1 hard spring; 51 No. 4 dark north- 
ern spring, 18 sample grade dark north- 
ern spring; 11 No. 2 mixed, 11 No. 3 
mixed, 7 No. 4 mixed, 6 No. 2 mixed, 
smutty; 2 No. 3 mixed, smutty; 1 No. 3 
durum. 

Notwithstanding the advance in flour, 
one of the leading chain store companies 
here has issued a new price list including 
the following: special round loaf plain 
pound cake, 45c each; delicious banquet 
or pound cake, 25c lb; buns baked with 
pure butter, 16c doz; large loaf of un- 
wrapped bread, 6c; extra large wrapped 
loaf, 10c; real rye bread, 9c; raisin 
bread, 12c. 

Spot No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
is now selling in this market at 3c bu 
under No. 2 red winter, which is a marked 
improvement as compared with a few 
years ago, when on one occasion, at least, 
the discount was as great as 20@22c. At 
times garlicky wheat will bring as much 
as nongarlicky, but only when there is a 
scarcity of wheat, or when the general 
quality of the former, aside from the 
garlic, is fully equal to or better than the 
latter, as sometimes happens. Ordinarily, 
however, the only way for farmers raising 
garlicky wheat to secure the highest mar- 
ket prices for their grain is to get rid of 
the garlic. C. H. Dorsey. 
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BUFFALO 
Flour buyers refuse to enter the mar- 
ket during the present unbalanced state 
of wheat futures. City mills report an 
increase in shipping directions, but no 

new business has developed. 
The small country mills last week 
made purchases of milling wheat, which 
would argue an increase in demand at 


any other time but for the fact they had | 


let their stocks run low until after in- 
ventory. 


Hard winter flour jobbers report con- | 
siderable slackness in demand for their 


offerings. Rye flour is slow with only a 
limited demand. Prices on both springs 
and hard winters are lower, following 
closely the action of wheat. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 9: 
fancy patents $10@10.15 bbl, standard 
patent $9.75@10, clears $8.10@8.15, sec- 
ond clears $42.50 ton; rye, $6.50@6.70 bbl 
for white, $6.10@6.25 for medium, and 
$5@5.35 for dark; hard winters, $9.90@ 
10; straights, $9.40@9.60; soft winters, 
$9.80@9.90; semolina, 5%c lb, bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

i Sec 238,000 200,754 84 
Previous week .. 238,000 120,697 51 
WORF OOO o> .crca 238,000 159,500 67 
Two years ago... 166,500 108,629 65 


Unless it was absolutely necessary to 
keep his mill running the average miller 
made no purchase of wheat last week. 
Higher premiums and the general tight- 
ness of the wheat market were not favor- 
able to sales of either springs or durums. 

There was a general slowness to the 
oat market until Jan. 9, when demand 
picked up and all available offerings were 
sold. No. 2 white brought 49%c bu, 
Buffalo basis. 

Demand for barley from maltsters 
and feed mixers has dwindled away to 
almost nothing. Holders are not urg- 
ing stocks on hand for sale, and there 
is little inquiry from the customary 
sources, 

With rye flour demand limited, no in- 
terest is shown in this grain. Feed mix- 
ers consider prices too high. 

Stocks of grain in store and afloat at 
this port on Jan. 4 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
, eee 5,066,484 7,420,856 12,487,340 
> “Seweweas ST ee 603,487 
ee 2,970,355 154,700 3,125,055 
Barley ...... 782,686 2,131,398 2,914,084 
BH. es bscoces 67,396 528,066 595,462 

Afloat— 
Wheat - 5,238,444 9,338,560 14,577,004 
or 1,750,324 372,247 2,122,571 
Zr 266,952 527,346 794,298 
ee >. |) ee 661,131 

NOTES 


W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, president 
of the New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, visited the local Corn Exchange last 
week. 

N. M. Blackley, Albany, N. Y., New 
England representative of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited H. 
C. Veatch, eastern manager of the com- 
pany at Buffalo, last week. 


I. C. Maghran, Scranton, S. G. Erd- 
man, Baltimore, and F. W. Dickerman, 
Boston, branch managers of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the company’s eastern headquarters 
last week. 


Kellogg Products, Inc., Buffalo, has 
absorbed the business of the Carey Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, and the Penn- 
sylvania plant will be removed to this 
city. The Carey concern is the fifth larg- 
est manufacturer of coconut stearine in 
this country. 


Among the conventions slated to meet 
at Syracuse this year is that of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, which will convene 
there in May, while the New York State 
Association of Hay and Grain Dealers 
will hold its annual convention there in 
August. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce was 
represented last week at the first joint 
national ‘conference of officials of the 
American Railway Association, represen- 
tatives of the Shippers’ Regional Advi- 
sory Board of the United States, and 
state railroad commissioners at Chicago 
by R. V. Craig, secretary of the millers’ 
traffic committee, and Fred M. Renshaw, 
traffic commissioner. 


Daniel Schesack, who on April 29 will 
have been for 40 years connected with 
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the Niagara Falls Milling Co., was hon- 
ored on Jan. 6 when officials and em- 
ployees of the company made a presenta- 
tion to him in honor of the coming anni- 
versary. Mr. Schesack began as a mill 
hand, and served in various capacities 
until he reached the position of office 
manager, which he now holds. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 

Only moderate sales of spring wheat 
flour were reported last week. Stocks 
on hand are only moderate, and the trade 
realizes that bakers must come into the 
market for supplies very shortly. While 
most of the larger consumers have suf- 
ficient flour on hand to last them well 
into March, this does not apply to the 
smaller consumer, who is compelled, 
owing to lack of facilities for storing 
flour, to enter the market for current 
requirements. On the whole, only light 
sales of established brands of flour were 
made last week, with buyers very un- 
friendly to the recent advances. Ship- 
ping directions are reported very free. 

With flour prices so high, there is a 
disposition on the part of bakers to ask 
more for their products. While no con- 
certed step has been taken, some are 
either asking a cent or two more for 
their bread, or if they have not changed 
their prices are lessening the weight of 
the loaf. They claim that high-priced 
flour, lard and other commodities justify 
a reasonable increase in the price of 
their products. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 9: spring wheat 
short patent $9.50@10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $9@9.50; hard winter short -patent 
<9.50@10, standard patent $8.75@9.50, 
clears $8@8.50,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure white 
rye $6@6.25, pure medium rye $5.50@ 
5.75, dark rye $4.50@4.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. Semolina was quoted at 
5\%e Ib, Pittsburgh. Demand by maca- 
roni manufacturers was light. 


NOTES 

John M. Goas, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Pretzel Co., Reading, died at his 
home at Shillington, Pa., on Jan. 1, aged 
74 years. 

Christian Limburg, a pioneer grocer 
and flour dealer, Pittsburgh, died at his 
home here on Dec. 30, aged 68. The 


Limburg store was a landmark on the 
North Side, and enjoyed a tremendous 
patronage. 

J. L. Walker, general sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was a Pittsburgh visitor 
last week. 

The Riverside Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., was awarded a contract to furnish 
bread to the Dauphin County prison for 
1926 at a cost of 5%c for a 22-072 loaf. 

The Jesse C. Stewart Co. has been 
awarded a contract to furnish flour for 
the next six months to the Allegheny 
County prison at Pittsburgh, on bids of 
$8.65 bbl for winter and $9.10 for stand- 
ard spring wheat flour. 

C. C. Latvs. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet and without 
important change. With wheat constant- 
ly fluctuating, jobbers and bakers lack 
confidence in flour and are confining pur- 
chases to small lots to meet immediate 
necessities. Receipts for the week end- 
ing Jan. 9 totaled 10,615,228 lbs. Ex- 
ports, 391 sacks to Finland, 7,500 to Ber- 
gen, 3,200 to Alexandria and 500 to Lon- 
don. The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses on Jan. 1 was 120,900 bbls, com- 
pared with 109,934 on Dec. 1, and 146,273 
on Jan. 1, 1925. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 9: spring first 
patents $10@10.75, standard patent $9.35 
@9.90, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $9.75@10.25, straight $9.35 
@9.90; soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye 
flour, white $6.40@6.75, medium $6@6.50, 
dark $5.75@6.25. 

The wheat market last week was ir- 
regular, closing quiet at a net decline of 
2c. Practically all the wheat being ex- 
ported from here is bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 883,156 bus; exports, 
888,164; stock, 1,644,484. Closing quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: No. 2 red winter, $1.78@ 
1.83 bu; No. 3 $1.75@1.80; No. 4, $1.73@ 
1.78; No. 5, $1.70@1.75; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.76@1.83. 

Oats are in small supply and a shade 
firmer, but quiet. Receipts, 50,968 bus; 
exports, 119,669; stock, 331,022. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 9: No. 2 white, 52%@ 
5844c; No. 3 white, 515%4@524c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in December were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbis bus bus 
December, 1925.. 264,497 4,237,699 839,552 
November, 1925.. 230,060 2,287,977 26,142 
December, 1924.. 274,009 4,048,013 $5,217 
December, 1923.. 373,303 3,787,128 250,727 


Exports— 
December, 1925.. 
November, 1925.. 
December, 1924.. 
December, 1923.. 


25,191 3,254,177 
25,684 2,352,917 
33,669 4,002,726 
63,189 3,725,349 





NOTES 


A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., to deal 
in pies, cake, bread, etc. Capital, $500,000. 


The Commercial Exchange, on Jan. 12, 
tendered a dinner to W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. Among the 
guests were executives of all the leading 
rail and steamship carriers. 


At a meeting of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia on Jan. 8, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Stewart Unkles, president; Roy Pur- 
chase, vice president; Edward Knighton, 
treasurer; Samuel B. Millenson, secre- 
tary. The newly elected board of gov- 
ernors is Armon D. Acheson, James J. 
Rodgers, J. W. Craig, Levi G. West and 
Walter O. Fehling. 


Jacob B. Pultz, head of the grain firm 
of J. B. Pultz & Co., died on Jan. 8 from 
cancer of the liver, after several weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Pultz had been in the grain 
business for over 45 years, and since 1881 
had been a member of the Commercial 
Exchange, of which body he was a direc- 
tor for a number of years. He was 75 
years of age. The business will be car- 
ried on by the surviving member of the 
firm, Philip R. Markley. 


Samuet S. DanireLs. 





CAR LOT RECEIPTS AT MEMPHIS 

Figures compiled at the Merchants’ 
Exchange show the following receipts in 
car lots in Memphis for 1925: corn, 5,218; 
oats, 5,911; hay, 3,189; bran and mill- 
feed, 1,040; wheat, 402; corn meal, 1,064. 
Hay and wheat were the only items 
which did not show a falling off com- 
pared with the previous year. 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGo 


Jan. 10.—The brick flour mill owned 
by McClellan & Kelly, Waterloo, Iowa, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Jan. 10.—The subject uppermost in 
the minds of many millers is that of mill 
insurance. The Northwestern Miller 
urges careful construction and upkeep of 
milling property so that the rate of insur- 
ance may be lowered. 

Jan. 11.—Shipments of flour from Mil- 
waukee during 1875 totaled 2,163,063 bbls. 

Jan. 14.—There appears to be a gen- 
eral disposition on the part of farmers 
in the Northwest to hold their wheat for 
higher prices. Millers’ supplies of wheat 
are low. 

Jan. 14.—Plans are being made to pro- 
mote the construction of a ship canal 
across Michigan to unite the waters of 
lakes Michigan and Erie. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Jan. 9.—Wheat fluctuations have been 
numerous and wild, resulting in demoral- 
ized flour markets and almost a cessation 
of buying. 

Jan. 10.—For the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1900, the exports of flour from the 
principal customs districts of the United 
States totaled 18,465,000 bbls, about 11,- 
000 less than during the previous year. 

Jan. 14.—A bulletin has been issued 
by W. M. Hays and Andrew Boss, of the 
experiment station of the University of 
Minnesota, giving the results attained by 
farmers who, in 1899 and 1900, used a 
new seed wheat, originated at the farm 
school. These were the first years that 
Minnesota No. 163, as the new wheat is 
called, had been sown in large quantities 
by farmers. 

Jan. 14.—Kansas City will have an- 
other mill of 1,000 bbls daily capacity be- 
fore the next harvest if proposed plans 
of the manufacturers’ association ma- 
terialize. The site of the new mill will 
probably be in the east bottoms where the 
Zenith and Kelley mills are situated. 


$44 
RICE AS AN IMMIGRANT 

Submerged in the prosperity that has 
been achieved by the rice milling industry 
in the United States is the story of the 
grain’s introduction into this country. 
Packaged or in bulk, polished or unpol- 
ished, in porridge or pudding, that’s that 
for rice, as far as the publie is con- 
cerned, 

Rice did not “just grow” in America. 
The ill wind that forced a Liverpool 
bound vessel, laden with Madagascar rice, 
to put in at Charleston harbor in 1694, 
was a favorable wind for the early Caro- 
lina colonists, for, as an expression of 
gratitude for aid to him and his crew, 
the captain presented Thomas Smith, gov- 
ernor of the colony, with several bags of 
rice, and these seeds were planted in a 
garden in Charleston, S.C. The resulting 
crop was the beginning of the rice indus- 
try in the United States——American Mill- 


er. 
 % & 

A LONG LOST PIPE 

A pipe, mislaid by its owner two and a 
half centuries ago, has been discovered 
resting in a niche in the wall of an old 
church tower in the heart of the City of 
London. The tower alone remains of the 
church, which was rebuilt about 1690 aft- 
er the great fire of London, but has since 
been demolished. The pipe was evidently 
the friend and companion of one of the 
workmen engaged upon the rebuilding 
of the church, as it shows signs of ancient 
lineage. The old church tower is now 
used as a rest room for city women, and 
the relic of a forgetful man is to be 
framed and hung upon the walls of that 
room. There is a certain appropriateness 
about this, for the old pipe is symbolic of 
rest and quietude. 


& % % 
He thinks of everything who wants 
bread.—English Proverb. : 
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There is a stronger market for millfeeds. More active demand in most 


quarters has given a firm tone to values. 
The larger mills in the Northwest are out of the market 


from a week ago. 


Prices, however, remain unchanged 


for January-February shipment on everything except red dog. While the 
large buying interests are not particularly active, bookings in the Northwest 
are fairly heavy and mixed car buying continues good. Renewed interest is 


being reported from New England. 


In the Southwest, mixers have shown 


greater activity, and this, coupled with lower temperatures in the Middle 
West, has resulted in stronger millfeed values, with betterment particularly 
, notable on shorts, the comparatively low price of which is attracting buyers. 
Buffalo mills have experienced a substantial increase in demand, which they 


are unable to satisfy fully. 


The conclusion of inventory taking is expected to bring a natural increase 
of activity in millfeed. Stocks in distributors’ hands are generally low, and 
mill supplies are not large, owing to the curtailed production of recent weeks. 
The consumptive trade has been slow in placing orders, and a good deal of 
feed will be required to fill January to March requirements. 

In eastern Canada, millfeed supplies, owing to recent curtailment in mill 
output, are light, and car lots for local use are said to be difficult to obtain. 
Demand for bran and shorts in the prairie provinces is somewhat slow, buyers 
having stocked up heavily before Christmas. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The better demand for mill- 
feeds so noticeable a week ago has prac- 
tically disappeared. This, coupled with 
freer offerings, has resulted in a weaker 
undertone to the market. Buyers ap- 
parently filled their near-by require- 
ments a week ago, and as they are not 
disposed to buy for future shipment at 
present, they are not interested in offer- 
ings. Spring bran was quoted, Jan. 9, 
at $28.75 ton, hard winter bran $29.5u, 
standard middlings $28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $31@31.50, and red dog $37@39. 

Mitwavxkee.—There has been an ad- 
vance of about 50c in wheat feed prices, 
due to the enhanced value resulting 
from the movement of grain, feed and 
offal prices, and the expectancy of a 
better demand with little more supply. 
The feed trade looks for a fairly tight 
situation as winter weather takes hold, 
as the buying all fall has been very light. 
The consumptive trade has been slow in 
placing orders, but a great deal of feed 
is ordinarily needed to meet January 
to March requirements. Mixers appear 
the most interested, Mills are not press- 
ing offerings, and jobbers are holding 
supplies in anticipation of better profits. 
Quotations, Jan. 9: spring bran $29@ 
29.50 ton, winter bran $29.20@29.70, 
standard fine middlings $28.50@29, flour 
middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $36@ 
89, and cottonseed meal $36.50@40.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand for millfeed is 
very dull, and there is little indication 
of an improvement in the near future. 
Quotations last week weakened slightly, 
although offerings were light and sellers 
did not press very hard to make sales. 
Quotations, Jan. 9: soft winter bran 
$28.75@29.25 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.50@29, and gray shorts $31.50@382.25. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Dutvutrna.—Due to the light output of 
flour, the mills have little millfeed. What 
little trade is passing is in small lots in 
mixed cars with flour. One mill is en- 
tirely out of stock. The market is firm, 
though demand is not active. 

Minneaports.—Millers report the feed 
market as very strong. While the big 
interests are not particularly active, 
bookings are fairly heavy and mixed car 
buying continues good. In consequence, 
the larger city companies are out of ‘the 
market for January-February shipment 
on everything except red dog. 

Even the latter has picked up very ma- 
terially in the last few days. One com- 
pany disposed of what little accumula- 
tion it had on hand. Sales of red dog 
last week were better than at any time 
in the last two months. 

Distributors report renewed interest 
on the part of their customers in New 
England, Philadelphia and other eastern 
markets. Some claim that their demand 


for bran and _ standard middlings 
throughout the week was good, and sales 
in the aggregate larger than for some 
time. 

Country mills are doing a good local 
trade in feed at advancing prices. Ex- 
cept in the case of some of the larger 
companies, offerings of straight cars of 
country feed are light. 

Prices are firm and unchanged. City 
mills quote bran and standard middlings 
at $26.50 ton, flour middlings $30@33, 
red dog $37@40, wheat mixed feed $30 
@32.50, and rye middlings $25@26, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 12 Year ago 


BO. iscstuvaaate $26.00@26.50 $30.00@31.00 
Stand, middlings.. 26.00@26.50 .....@33.50 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@31.00 36.50@38.090 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 34.00@38.00 40.50@42.00 
THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Mixers increased their 
activities in the Southwest late last week, 
and this, coupled with lower tempera- 
tures in the Middle West, strengthened 
millfeed values. The range of prices is 
about unchanged, but more sales are at 
the top quotations than has been the case 
recently, 

The betterment is particularly notice- 
able in shorts, This feed a few months 
ago maintained a level of $10 ton over 
bran, The differential recently has been 
as low as $3, and is now about $4. The 
comparatively lower price is attracting 
buyers. 

Inquiries indicate that feed stocks are 
low, and will need to be replenished 
soon. The fact that inventories are now 
taken is encouraging to the situation. 
This same factor, however, presages in- 
creased production, as flour buyers are 
also ordering out bookings to build up 
their depleted stocks. 

Quotations, Jan. 9, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50@27 ton; brown shorts, 
$28.50@29; gray shorts, $30.50@31.50. 

Satina.—Good demand for feed pre- 
vails, the heavy snow serving to boost 
trade. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 7, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
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bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@1.65. 

Artcuison.—Improvement is noted in 
the demand for millfeed, and values are 
slightly firmer. Few are offering 
straight cars, due to the extraordinary 
demand from the mixed car trade. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 9, basis car lots, sacked, 
Missouri River: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, 
$29; shorts, $31. 

Hurtcurnson.— Feed demand shows 
some improvement, but buyers are not as 
ready to pay top prices as they were a 
few weeks ago. Offers are generally be- 
low the ideas of mills. In some instanc2s 
drastic price cuts have been made, but 
most mills are holding steadily, especially 
on bran. Quotations on Jan. 9, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $26@29 ton; mill-run, 
$28@31; gray shorts, $33@34. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Slackened feed de- 
mand continues. Mills report ability to 
take care of mixed car customers, but are 
offering but few straight cars. Shorts 
and bran are about even in demand. 
Straight bran sold on Jan. 9 at $1.50 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run bran $1.60, shorts $1.85, 
corn chop $1.85, and corn meal, in 24-lb 
bags, was quoted at 60c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Demand for feed is un- 
changed. Prices are slightly lower. Mills 
are selling production. Middlings are 
somewhat slow. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted on Jan. 8 at $31.25@32 ton, 
mixed feed at $32@32.25, and middlings 
at $32@33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitite.—The millfeed market last 
week showed some lack of demand that 
prevailed during the previous week. Quo- 
tations on Jan. 9: bran, $31.50@32 ton; 
mixed feed, $31@33; shorts, $33@35. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Trade in millfeed con- 
tinues quiet, with values sustained. Bran 
is $1 higher, and middlings remain un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 9: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $31@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 

Norrotx.—Millfeed is firm, but de- 
mand is not up to normal, although in- 
quiries have been increasing. Quotations, 
Jan. 9: red dog $46@47 ton, winter mid- 
dlings $39@40, flour middlings $37@38, 
standard bran $34.50@36, standard mid- 
dlings $34@35. 

Mempuis.—Buying of millfeed since 
the holidays has been for actual require- 
ments and in single cars. Offerings con- 
tinue light, but are sufficient. Wheat 
bran was quoted on Jan. 9 at $30.25@31 
ton, and gray shorts $33@34, in car lots, 
in 100-lb sacks. Standard middlings were 
offered a shade under gray shorts, but 
there was no demand. 


THE EAST 


Pumapetpu1a.—The millfeed market 
rules firm, with a hardening tendency, 
due to light offerings and better demand. 
Quotations, Jan. 9, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $35.50@36.50, hard 
winter bran $36@36.50, soft winter bran 
$36.50@37, standard middlings $35@ 
35.50, flour middlings $39@41 as to qual- 
ity, and red dog $45@46. 

Burrato.—There has been a substantial 
increase in demand for wheat feeds, and 
mills have not been able to supply the 
trade with all it wants. Bran was quoted 
on Jan. 9 at $31.50 ton, middlings $31.50, 
flour middlings $35.50, red dog $40.50, 
and second clears $4.25 bbl. 

Battirmore.—Millfeed was stronger on 
bran and standard middlings, but was 
otherwise unchanged, with demand light. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 12, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Baltimore 
Ce WOES ia vcscosess< Busacey @29.25 $ @26.50 $..... @ wees $n 000. @.n.es $. 20. 85.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @30.00 @ «ove 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Boks WEMter WHOM 22 .cccie ceces geeks. once seene seeee@..... 29.00@29.50 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@29.00 .....@26.50 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlingst ...... 31.50@32.00 30.00@33.00 30.50@81.00 31.50@32.50 38.00@39.00 
kk RR eres 37.50@39.50 37.00 @40.00  .....@ircee  venee@..... 44.00@45.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring BEGR ouscc cece ec eBvecss @32.00 $35.50 @36.50 $35.75 @36.25 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran .....+ ...+- et 36.00 @36.50 .....@..... 38.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter BrAN 2... 202 seeee avs 36.50 @37.00 .....@..... 38.50@34.50 29.00@82.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@32.00 35.00@35.50  35.75@36.00 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «.... @36.00 39.00@41.00 .....@40.00 34.50@86.00 .....@..... 
eer TI Te) a @41.00 45.00@46.00 .....@45.00 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BePoMte cccescsesseecse $31.00 $33.00 $40.00 
qWinnipeg ........... 24.00 26.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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Quotations, Jan. 9, in 100-Ib sacks: spri p 
bran, $35@35.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$36@37; standard middlings, $35; flour 


middlings, $38@39; red dog, $44@45. 


Prrrssurcu.—The millfeed market was 
dull last week, with moderate sales, chief- 
ly for prompt delivery. The only out- 
standing feature of the market was the 
rather good demand for bran, which was 
higher. Offerings were light. Quotations, 
on Jan. 9: standard middlings $32@33 
ton, flour middlings $34@35, spring wheat 
bran $32@33, winter wheat bran $33@ 
34, red dog $40@42; cottonseed oil meal, 
43 per cent protein $41.20, 41 per cent 
$39.20, 36 per cent $37.20; dairy feed, 22 
per cent protein $39.40@40.90, 16 per 


cent $33.90@34.90. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The millfeed market was 1 


trifle stronger last week, but continued 
mild weather restricted the demand. A 


good deal of Montana feed is arriving at 
The usual pre-/ 


the coast on old sales. 
mium for local millfeed over Montan: 


has disappeared; in fact, last week the 7 
very unusual situation existed of Mon- 7 


tana mixed feed selling at 50c ton above 
Washington mill-run. 
last week, Montana mixed feed was 
quoted $32 ton and bran $31.50, against 
$31 for Washington mill-run. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices were 
slightly firmer last week, though demanil 
did not materially improve. Kansas red 


bran was quoted at $35.50@36 ton; Idaho | 


red bran and mill-run $34.50@35, white 
bran $37@37.50; Washington-Oregon 
standard bran $34@35, white $34.50@36 ; 
middlings, $46@47; low grade flour, $5! 
@52,—<ar lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, anc 
other California common points. 

Porttann.—There was a moderate 
trade in millfeed last week, mostly for 
near-by shipment. Mill-run was listed 
in straight cars at $33 ton, and middlings 
at $45. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The fact that mills are near- | 


ly all running short time is cutting down 
the supply of millfeed. Car lots for local 
use are difficult to obtain, and premiums 
over mixed car quotations are asked. 
Mixed car prices did not change during 
the week. Quotations, Jan. 9: bran $31 
ton, shorts $33, and middlings $40, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. For export to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings was quoted 
at $23 ton, and shorts at $25, f.o.b., cars, 
Fort William. 


Wiynirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces is some- 
what slow. Buyers stocked up very 
heavily before Christmas, and curtailed 
sales are now reported from all parts 9f 
the West. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, 
shorts $34. 

Monrreat.—A good demand for mill- 
feed of all classes ruled last week, and 
supplies were limited. Most of the sell- 
ing was in broken lots. Closing prices, 
Jan. 8: bran $30.25@31.25 ton, shorts 
$32.25@33.25, middlings $39.25@40.25, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 23.—The millfeed 
market continues very quiet, and prices 
are inclined to go still lower. Bran is in 
only fair demand, with sellers prepared 
to accept £7 10s ton, ex-mill. Middlings 
ere easier, with larger offerings, and buy- 
ers can supply their needs at from £7 
10s upward. Plate pollards show a 
marked decline, with sellers of afloat par- 
cels asking £6. For shipment for De- 
cember there are sellers at £5 16s 8d, but 
for shipment from January to March they 
ask £5 17s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings 
are offered at £7 17s 6d for shipment dur- 
ing, January, February and March. 

Liverroot, Ene., Dec. 23.—Demand for 
millfeed is quiet. Bran is offered at £8 
@9 ton, ex-mill. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec, 22.—Mill offals 
are dull and lower. Despite the cold 
weather and advance of 10s ton in oats 
and corn meal, there has actually been a 
decline in the demand for bran, and lower 
figures are being accepted. Best broad 
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shite bran is offered by English millers 

the Irish market at £10 ton, delivered, 
1d they are keen sellers. Irish millers, 
wever, are also anxious sellers. They 
ave been taking as low as £9 10s for 
yme of the very best quality, and it is 
eported that £9 has been touched. Com- 
on red bran is £8 ton, and common red 
ollards or middlings range £8@10. 





FEEDS _ 












Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market was 
huite active for a few days during the 
rst part of this month, and considerable 
eed was booked, mainly for near-by ship- 
ment. Very little has been sold for de- 
erred delivery. The improved demand 
as now disappeared, however, as the 
rade has filled its wants temporarily, and 
ew are inclined to buy ahead. 
Sr. Lovis.—Although buying is still on 
p hand-to-mouth basis, a slightly better 
rend was noted last week. Stocks are 
xceptionally low in all sections, and buy- 
ng for immediate requirements will like- 
ly cause a fairly steady business for the 
ext few weeks. Dairy feeds are moving 
fairly well. High grade dairy feeds were 
yuoted, Jan. 9, at $46 ton, high grade 
norse feed at $33@34, and scratch feed 
at $45. 

Mempuis.—More cheerful reports come 
from the mixed feed trade, but buying is 
only for immediate shipment. Manufac- 
turers are hopeful over the outlook, as the 
South is poorly supplied with feed and 
consumers will be compellea to buy 
steadily. Slightly higher prices followed 
the recent advance in grains and raw ma- 

ials. Dairy and poultry feeds are mov- 
ng steadily, as stocks have been allowed 
to dwindle and the consuming require- 
ments are larger. 

NasSHVILLE.—Improvement in demand 
was reported at mixed feed mills last 
week, and running time was increasing. 
Horse and poultry scratch feed were $1 
lower, and other quotations were un- 
changed. Quotations on Jan. 9: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $31@43 ton; dairy 
feed, $35@47; poultry scratch feed, $44 
@54; poultry mash feed, $63@73. 

Toronto.—All kinds of mixed feeds are 
selling freely. Except for feed wheat, 
which is unchanged, prices declined last 
week, some of them as much as $3. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 9: oats and barley chop 
$42.25 ton, crushed oats $42.25, feed wheat 
$57.25, cracked corn $44.25, feed corn 
meal $41.25, cottonseed meal $55.25, chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


BROWN URGES FEED MEN 
ANSWER QUESTIONNAIRE 


Cuicago, Irn.—L. F. Brown, secretary 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a bulletin to his mem- 
bership urged a prompt response to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
the Census. His bulletin reads: 

“The Bureau of the Census is now en- 
gaged in collecting data for the forth- 
coming biennial census of manufactures, 
which will cover industrial operations 
during the calendar year 1925. This cen- 
sus is required by an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1919, and is there- 
fore compulsory. 

“The schedules of questionnaires have 
already been mailed to all manufactur- 
ers. The success of the census will de- 
pend, not only on accuracy of the statis- 
tices, but on the promptness with which 
they are published. The director of the 
census has agreed to make a tabulation 
for each industry within a short time 
after the receipt of the last schedule, 
properly and accurately filled out, and to 
publish the results of this tabulation in 
the form of a preliminary report. 

“T am informed that at the census for 
1923 it was necessary to send more than 
100,000 letters to manufacturers request- 
ing additional information or verifica- 
tion or correction of their reports. This, 
of course, delayed considerably the pub- 
lication of the statistics. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, that each question be 
answered as accurately as possible, and 
that reports be mailed promptly to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

“Care should be taken to answer each 
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inquiry that applies to your operations. 
Do not combine items that are called for 
separately. If you cannot give exact 
figures, careful estimates will as 
by the bureau. In answer to Inquiry 
6, the value of production, not sales, is 
called for. The sales during the year 
may considerably exceed or may fall con- 
siderably below the production for the 
year. Where no exact records of pro- 
duction are kept, the value of the pro- 
duction for the year may be ascertained 
by adding to the value of goods the in- 
crease in the stocks of finished goods 
(or stocks in process of manufacture) 
on hand at the end of the year as com- 
pared with the beginning of the year, 
or by deducting the decrease in such 
stocks from the value of goods sold. 
For example, if the sales during the year 
amounted to $50,000 and the value of 
stocks on hand increased from $10,000 
at the beginning of the year to $15,000 
at its close, the value of production dur- 
ing the year would be $55,000; but if the 
stocks on hand decrease from $10,000 to 
$5,000 at the end of the year, the value 
of production would be only $45,000. 
“IT trust you will co-operate with the 
Bureau of the Census in making the 
coming canvass in the shortest possible 
time and the most economical manner. 
This will reflect credit on our industry 
and will increase the usefulness of the 
census statistics by making them avail- 
able earlier than at preceding censuses.” 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 11, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BER seeds coducceeved $30.50 $26.00 @26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ........ a 25.75 @ 26.50 
Flour middlings .. : 28.00 @ 29.00 
BOE GOW cccvcccececse i 34.00 @37.00 
oS eee J 28.00 @29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 48.00 44.50@45.00 
BOGE cccescdsbccsveccs 40.50 35.00@35.50 
Middlings* ........... 44.50 35.00@35.50 
en EY dace cewecnes 49.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 

BOR cadsvcevcseccects 31.00 -26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............ 34.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 33.50 29.00@29.50 
Red GO .cccccccccces 42.00 34.00@37.00 
St. Louis— 
BIG 0c cpoccecceceoes 32.50 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ...... 35.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 37.00 34.60@35.00 
Me MEE. 8.6 bb 0 0005 .0-0-6 16.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 48.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ......+.+.. 35.00 32.50@33.00 
PR conc cctscsesecacsé 34.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings ... 38.00 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 384.50@35.50 
MOG GOD cevsvecevesse 47.00 39.50@40.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 42.00 33.50@35.00 
GER WOME wcccccnseccces 46.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
PUTO BEAR ccc iscccces 30.00 26.50@27.00 
BE a6 cia rennkncecbnes 30.00 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 28.00@29.50 
CPG GHOTES 6 ov cei cces 35.00 30.00@32.00 
pT ES ree eee 43.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 39.50 36.00@36.50 
« . a. MEETS EEE 39.50 35.50@36.00 
Spring bran .......... 38.50 35.00@35.50 
Spring middlings ..... 42.00 34.50@35.00 
BOO GOR sestccvcrcces 50.00 43.50@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 37.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 29.20@29.70 
ae 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Middlings ............ 36.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 30.50@31.50 
Med GO cccccccccccee 43.50 36.00@39.00 
eer 33.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 36.50@40.50 
Hominy feed ......... 48.50 30.00@31.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 8.50@ 9.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.00 35.00@35.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 54.50 36.00@36.50 

Gluten feedtt .......... 40.80 .....@38.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 





Minneapolis .......+++. $9.10 
Duluth ...ccccccscesece 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ....... Te 7.50 
Kansas City .. 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...... 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ....csceccceeess ove 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. $100 Ibs. 





ARGENTINE GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports from Argentina from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 24, 1925, compared with the 
same period of the previous year, were 
as follows: wheat, 106,693,000 bus and 
162,868,000; corn, 121,811,000 and 180,- 
630,000; flaxseed, 40,157,000 and 55,- 
275,000; oats, 29,928,000 and 49,330,000. 
This information was received from Ed- 
ward F. Feely, commercial attaché, Bue- 
nos Aires, by the United States Depart 
ment of Commerce. , 





Flaxseed fluctuated with wheat last 
week. The Minneapolis May option on 
Jan. 9 indicated a net loss of 24ec from 
the close of Dec. 31. The cash market 
was rather dull. Some factors in the 
trade are of the opinion that the United 
States will have to import about 20,000,- 
000 bus from South America this year, 
as receipts from Canada are expected to 
be small and the domestic crop will prob- 
ably not yield more than 20,000,000 bus. 
The official Argentine estimate fixes the 
exportable surplus of that country at 
69,000,000 bus. It is believed in some 
quarters that Europe will draw upon the 
Argentine supply more heavily than here- 
tofore. The United States and Canadian 
shortage has been set by some estimators 
at 13,000,000 bus. 

American flaxseed continues consider- 
ably higher than the Argentine product, 
making oil higher in the interior than on 
the coasts. European buyers are con- 
tinuing their hand-to-mouth policy in 
regard to the purchase of linseed cake, 
although there are signs of improvement. 
The demand for linseed oil meal is active. 
Stocks at mills are almost exhausted. 
Meal quotations are unchanged to slight- 
ly higher. At Chicago, mills are oversold 
and have withdrawn from the market. 
Export prices on cake remain unchanged. 

Mryneapous.—An active demand is 
reported for linseed oil meal. Sales by 
local crushers last week were more than 
enough to absorb the output for the re- 
mainder of January. Stocks at mills are 
almost exhausted, and directions are com- 
ing in faster than they readily can be 
taken care of. The situation is a healthy 
one, from the crushers’ standpoint, with 
everything favoring further advances in 
prices. At Chicago, mills are oversold 
and have withdrawn from the market. 
Oil meal is quoted at $45@45.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, $48.50@49 at Toledo, and 
$49 at Buffalo. 

Export demand, which for some time 
has been relatively light, is showing signs 
of improvement. Within the last two 
days there has been considerably more 
inquiry, and prices on cake are fairly 
firm on the basis of $47@47.25 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 9, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


e—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
9 


DUCTS | 


ge pS 








Minneapolis ... 7,867 10,277 1,941 2,947 
Duluth ....... 8,300 14,855 6,888 13,487 
Totals <..... 16,167 25,132 8,829 16,434 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -———Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan. 65...$2.53% 2.51% 2.51% 2.49% 2.55 
Jan. 6... 2.53 2.50% 2.49 2.47 2.54% 
Jan. 7... 2.60% 2.48% 2.45% 2.43% 2.51 
Jan. 8... 2.62% 2.60 2.48 2.46 2.53% 
Jan. 9... 2.50% 2.48% 2.47% 2.45% 2.5155 
Jan, 11... 2.50% 2.48% 2.47% 2.45% 2.51% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 9, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 80 238 73 1,101 465 597 
Duluth...... 45 46 85 1,246 1,061 425 


Totals ...125 284 108 2,347 1,526 1,022 

Dutvutn.—Cash flaxseed is slow. Re- 
ceipts are small. Crushers look for choice 
offerings, which are scarce. Elevator 
stocks are being drawn on to go to out- 
side crushing points. May continues the 
leader in the futures. Any noticeable 
volume of selling brings about weak 
spells, breaking quotations. 


Cuicaco.—The linseed oil meal market 
is quite different from that for other 
feeds, in that it is a little stronger. While 
millfeeds have slowed up, demand for lin- 
seed meal continues to improve, and there 
is a fair business being done with coun- 
try dealers and mixers. It was quoted on 
Jan. 9 at $47.50@48 ton, Chicago. 


Mrwavxee.—Linseed meal prices rule 
steady and unchanged, despite the fact 
that cottonseed meal is easy, with offer- 
ings from southern shipping points rela- 
tively large and demand only fair. Flax- 
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seed crushers are handling the situation 
in a way that portends fair prices 
throughout the selling year, their offerings 
being gauged well to the demand. Quo- 
tation, Jan. 9, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47@ 
47.50 ton. 

Burrato.—The oil meal situation con- 
tinues practically unchanged. Offerings 
are not excessive, and demand is steady. 
Quotation, Jan. 9, $49@49.50 ton. 

Prrrssurcu.—Sales of linseed oil meal 
were rather slow last week. Prices are 
slightly lower. Offerings are light. Quo- 
tation, Jan. 9, $51.70 ton. 

Liverroot, Ene., Dec. 23.—Demand for 
oil cakes is only moderate for imported 
and local makes. American flaxseed for 
January shipment is £12 5s, c.i.f; River 
Plate for December shipment is quoted 
at £12@£12 2s 6d. It is reported that 
business has been done for March at £10 
5s ton, c.i.f. 

Wriynirec.—Domestic call continues to 
take care of the local output of oil cake 
and meal. Business is brisk, and prices 
remain at their old levels. Quotations, 
Jan. 9: oil cake, in bags, $43 ton, and oil 
meal $45. Demand for flaxseed is very 
dull. Prices are lower, closing at $2.15% 
bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for oil cake meal is 
good, and the price is firm. The quota- 
tion on Jan. 9 was $58.25 ton, carloads, 
f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec points. 


GREATER CARE IS USED IN 
LABELING FEEDSTUFFS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A 240-page report, 
covering in detail the work of feedstuffs 
inspection during 1924, and showing the 
analyses of the various brands, has been 
issued by the bureau of foods and chemis- 
try of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, showing that over 3,000 
brands of feedstuffs were registered with 
the state up to April 1, 1925. A complete 
list, giving the name and manufacturer 
of each brand, is printed. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the inspection work is that manufac- 
turers, importers and jobbers are using 
more care in labeling and guaranteeing 
their products. This assures farmers 
that more than ever before they can rely 
upon the label as a guide in making pur- 
chases. In the close check up on feed- 
stuffs sold in Pennsylvania, 1,061 official 
samples were collected, representing the 
output of 812 manufacturers, jobbers and 
importers. 








LITHUANIAN DUTY ON LINSEED 

The Lithuanian export duty on linseed 
was reduced by an order of the ministry 
of finance, effective Nov. 15, 1925, from 
20 lits to 5.5 lits (I lit equals about 10c) 
per 100 kilos (220 lbs) in the case of lin- 
seed of less than 95 per cent purity, while 
that of higher purity is duty free. Lin- 
seed exporters are required to deposit 
the amount of export duty on each con- 
signment with the customs authorities. If 
the linseed is found to fall within the 
duty-free class, the deposit is returned, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 


Jan. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

Consolidated .... 1,025 174 114 203 

QBBVEOS cesccces 1,002 112 274 aoe 


Grain Growers .. 1,375 299 466 


Fort William ... 1,032 108 157 eas 
GD Ba By cwssccer 3,392 856 406 241 
Northland ...... 4,655 752 820 TT: 
Cam. Gev't ...... 829 140 418 727 
Sask. Co-op. 

No. 1 3,290 440 299 386 














es re 3.644 498 426 199 
Private elevators. 13,926 2,103 1,855 243 
Ph ees ieee ee 84k 889 
Totals ........ 39,988 5,993 5,362 1,999 
Year ago ....... 20,684 9.598 3.709 2.753 


1,388 680 127 


Afloat year ago.. eee 
5,498 678 455 161 
1 


Receipts ........ 








Rail shipments.. 678 246 205 
STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 

No. 1 hard..... B  BOMNOOR cecececs 1,226 

No. 1 northern.2,871 Kota . 190 

No. 2 northern.3,591 Winter 04 7 

Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 214 Others ......... 7,985 

No. 3 northern.2,983 Private ....... 13,926 

Be. 6 cccccecdcs 741 Afloat .......... 5,818 

INO. 6 wcsccosece 175 

Bele eshvoveses 219 BOORs wvcccns 39,988 

POOR co cvccccecs 40 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 

No. 2C. W...... 332 Others ......... 1,856 

Ne. 3.C. W..sese 485 Private ........ 2,103 

Ex. 1 feed . ew Oe - ME cercecece 611 

eo. , 2 eee 366 — 

BS feed sccwceoes 303 Potal ..ccecce 6,993 
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RN.“ PRODUCTS | 


Corn had a better undertone last week. 
An announcement by one of the larger 
harvest machinery companies that it 
would accept corn at the rate of $1 bu 
on purchases of farm machinery fur- 
nished an impetus to buying which was 
quite pronounced. It was explained that 
the offer was made to express optimism, 
and to impress upon the country the 
soundness of agriculture. An official of 
the company expressed the view that corn 
would soar above the $1 mark. 

Cash corn was in fair demand last 
week. Exports were fairly heavy, al- 
though considerable competition was felt 
from Argentina, where the crop outlook 
continues favorable. Unfavorable weath- 
er conditions hampered the movement of 
corn from farms. Country offerings to 
arrive were small. 

Concerning the crop situation in Iowa, 
Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of agricul- 
ture for that state, said recently: “It is 
our belief that the warehousing law will 
continue to become a more important fac- 
tor in the orderly marketing of our crops. 
However, the warehousing of corn, while 
helpful, is not a complete cure for our 
troubles. Under normal conditions, 80.8 
per cent of Iowa’s land is devoted to 
live stock production. Our records show 
that there is need for conservative expan- 
sion of our feeding operations to help 
utilize the present surplus of corn. At 
present we have from 10 to 15 per cent 
less feeder cattle, 10 to 15 per cent less 
feeder hogs, and from 30 to 35 per cent 
less feeder sheep, on feed in Iowa than 
we had last year.” 

Corn products were generally in good 
demand last week, although in some mar- 
kets the trade showed a tendency to mark 
time. An interest is being shown in the 
movement to make corn products more 
popular. At a recent agricultural confer- 
ence in Des Moines it was proposed to 
take corn sugar out of the dextrose class 
and to include it in the sucrose group 
along with cane and beet sugar. Prices 
for corn meal and hominy are steady. 

It is reported that 2,889 bus corn meal 
went through the port of New Orleans 
last week, destined for Latin America. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, basis 24’s, car lots, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Jan. 3-9 
eh eee ere $4.30@4.40 
 ... LSAT eer eC eRe LeU arer 4.50@5.02 
DE Che cceweespieeercaceeee «+++» @4.00 
CD, 6.65 0.40 0.60.0.46.80%00 0008 eee» @4.40 
REE SEO ce ccoresvsvcsdceecee vee @4,25 

*Group 1, $4.40; New Orleans, $4.30@4.40. 


+tGroup 1 $4.76, group 2 $5.02, group 3 $4.50. 

Mrinneapouis.—While receipts of corn 
at Minneapolis are increasing, very little 
natural No. 3 yellow is arriving, and the 
trade has to depend upon kiln-dried corn 
for its requirements. Demand is good, 
absorbing the day-to-day receipts. No. 
4 yellow is going to, mills and feeders, 
the No. 5 and No. 6 grades to driers, 
and the sample grades to shippers. Sam- 
ple grades are on a shipping basis to 
other markets, so that arrivals are easily 
disposed of. 

No. 3 yellow is quoted at 2@4c bu 
under the Chicago May option, No. 4 
yellow 12@1l5c under, No. 5 yellow 17@ 
20c under, and No. 6 yellow 22@25c 
under. No. 3 mixed is held at 12@15c 
under May, No. 4 mixed 17@20c under, 
No. 5 mixed 21@28c under, and No. 6 
mixed 23@27c under. 

Sr. Lovis.—The corn market was very 
active, due to scattered buying, caused 
in part by news reports that a large farm 
implement concern would take corn, in 
payment for its machinery bought by 
farmers, on the basis of $1 bu. This move 
is expected to have a strong effect, as it 
would lessen the marketing of corn, tem- 
porarily, at least. Receipts last week 
were 477 cars, against 141 in the previous 
one. Cash prices, Jan. 9: No. 8 corn 76c 
bu, No. 4 corn 73@77c, No. 5 corn 71%c, 
No. 6 corn 7012c; No. 3 yellow 78@78%c, 
No. 4 yellow 754%2@i76c; No. 3 white 
7644c, No. 4 white 74@75c. 

New Orveans.—Demand for corn was 
heavy last week. A total of 20,576 bus 
was sent through this port to Latin 
America. Havana got the larger share, 
6,806 bus.. The corn meal movement 
amounted to 2,889 bus. Quotations on 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jan. 7: No. 2 yellow, $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; 
No. 2 white $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; No. 2 
mixed $1.01, No. 3 $1; hominy feed, $1.87 
per 100 lbs; grits, $2.20 in 98’s; cream 
meal, $2.20 in 98’s; standard meal, $2.10 
in 98’s; yellow chop, $1.95 per 100 lbs. 

Nasuvitte.—Corn prices ruled strong 
last week. Receipts of corn continue 
liberal from Ohio River points, and fair 
stocks are on hand. Demand from the 
South remains light. Quotations, Jan. 9: 
No. 2 white 89%c, No. 3 white 88c; No. 
2 yellow 91c, No. 3 yellow 89%2c. 

Routine demand is reported for corn 
meal. Quotations, Jan. 9: bolted, in pa- 
per bags, $1.08 bu; bulk, 98c. 

Mempuis.—There is a better demand 
reported for corn, but receipts for the 
week were moderate, dealers buying cau- 
tiously because of the unsettled grain 
market. Quotations on track for car lots, 
bulk, on Jan. 7: No. 8 white, 83c bu; No. 
3 mixed, 82c; No. 3 red, 85c. Inquiry for 
corn meal is better, but jobbers doubt 
corn holding its advance, and are only 
picking up bargains. Stocks are being 
depleted, and contracts are comparative- 
ly small. Quotations, Jan. 7, for cream, 
per bbl, in car lots, basis 24’s, ranged 
$3.85@4.25. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for corn goods 
slowed up last week, as the trade has its 
near-by requirements filled. Much in- 


ly for export. Spot sales included a few 
cars of No. 2 for export at 88@88'%c, and 
a parcel lot of damp mixed on the wharf 
at 78c. Quotations, Jan. 9: No. 2, spot, 
88i%c; No. 3, spot, 84%c; domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, 91@92c. Corn meal and 
hominy were steady and in better demand 
at $2.30@2.40 per 100 lbs for established 
stock. 

Burrato.—Notwithstanding the offer 
of an implement company to accept cora 
in payment of merchandise, demand here 
is only moderate, with a number of cars 
carried over each day. There has been 
more demand for low grades at the dif- 
ference in price. No. 5 yellow sold at 
7854c on Jan. 9. There was a slight in- 
crease in demand for corn products last 
week. Following the options market, 
prices are firm and higher on cracked 
corn, which is selling at $37.50; corn feed 
meal is held at $35.50. 

Liverroot, Ena., Dec. 23.—Values of 
all descriptions of corn in forward posi- 
tions are declining under the influence of 
increasing offers from America and a 
poor general demand in this country. 
America is becoming an important factor 
on the international market, as the new 
crop continues to move very freely. Riv- 
er Plate corn is 1s 3d@1s 9d lower, Amer- 
ican parcels Is 6d, and African 6d@I1s. 
Mixed American corn for January ship- 





points. 


were equipped with electricity. 


by the late Harry Fenn. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


INDMILLS were probably first introduced in England toward the 
\ \ end of the twelfth century. It is believed by some authorities that 

the first mills of this type were constructed upon boats, and that, 
as the wind changed, the boat was shifted so that the sails might constantly 
move. However, the majority of the authorities are of the opinion that 
the first windmills were built on land, and that the problem of having them | 
turn, regardless of the wind’s direction, was solved by using the so-called | 
“post,” or “peg,” mill. The primitive “peg” mills were movable, their 
locations being intermittently changed to provide for more exposed vantage 


By the thirteenth century, windmills were common on the Continent. 

The chief varieties later in common use were the tripod, sunk post, turret, 
and tower. The older forms, in which there is a rotating cap to the tower 
with four adjustable canvas covered frames to receive the wind, are to be 

| found today in the Netherlands. A project to destroy these Dutch mills 
was recently abandoned, in view of their picturesqueness, and instead they 


In England, windmills are less common today. The illustration of 
“An English Mill, Rye, Sussex,” was drawn for The Northwestern Miller 








terest is being displayed in the movement 
to make corn products more popular, and 
local dealers and corn mill representa- 
tives expect a more general use of these 
commodities in the near future. Corn 
flour was quoted, on Jan. 8, at $2.15@ 
2.25 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.05@2.15, 
cream meal $2.05@2.15, and hominy $2.05 
@2.15. Cash corn is firm. A steady de- 
mand prevailed last week. Receipts 
amounted to 2,161 cars, against 1,228 the 
previous week, and 1,335 a year ago. 
Kansas Crry.—Firm markets exist for 
corn and corn goods, with demand mod. 
erate. Cash prices, Jan. 9: white corn, 
No. 2 81@82c bu, No. 3 77@80c, No. 4 
74@77c; yellow corn, No. 2 80@82c, No. 
8 77@80c, No. 4 75@77c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 76@78c, No. 4 74 
@76c; cream meal, $4.20 bbl, basis car 
lots, Kansas City, 100-Ib cotton sacks; 
corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, $29, 
PurapetpHi1a.— Corn was irregular 
last week, but the market was firm, with 
export deliveries showing a net advance 
of 2c. Local car lots were without im- 
portant change. Receipts, 224,663 bus; 
exports, 314,286; stock, 426,935. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: car lots for export, No. 2, 
87Yec bid; No. 3, 84@85c bid; No. 4, 814% 
@82%ec bid; local car lots, No. 3 yellow, 
uew kiln-dried, 8742,@88c. Corn goods 
arz scarce and firmer, though there is not 
much doing. Quotations, Jan. 9, in 100- 
lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.60@2.80; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.60@2.80; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.60@2.80. 
BattimorE.—Corn receipts last week 
were 404,914 bus, 402,828 by rail and 
2,086 by boat, the former being principal- 


ment sold on Dec. 22 at around 33s 3d, 
while River Plate parcels afloat are held 
for 35s 9d, December-January at 36s, and 
January-February at 36s 6d. The con- 
sumptive demand in this country was dis- 
appointing last week, and spot values in 
Liverpool were 2%d ctl lower. Stocks 
are moderate and will need to be regular- 
ly replenished from the present liberal 
floating supply, which now amounts to 
2,800,000 qrs. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ..1,079 1,333 103 56 59 
Boston ..... ees 1 66 4 25 
Buffalo ..... 4,511 764 2,220 92 452 
Afloat ....4,672 eos 1,760 661 267 
Chicago ....3,631 10,951 9,251 3,312 600 
ee Sues aes eve 864 eee 93 
Detroit ..... 165 65 145 35 vee 
Duluth .....7,616 «++ 9,579 4,621 664 
Afloat .... 160 oes 63 eee 
Galveston .. 365 eee eee 14 
Indianapolis. 359 538 689 2 
Kan. City...5,391 2,506 65,705 124 94 
Milwaukee... 433 916 1,785 131 188 
Afloat .... 205 oss ees eee 
Minneapolis 9,532 170 20,166 3,357 4,321 
N. Orleans... 250 868 77 eee 


Newp. News ove 31 eee eee 
New York.. 793 189 1,060 202 230 


Omaha .....1,415 1,015 4,459 267 17 
Peoria ..... 3 66 1,443 ees eee 
Philadelphia, 748 318 334 106 54 
Sioux City.. 206 113 606 8 47 
St. Joseph ..1,641 256 41 6 2 
St. Louis ...1,444 1,543 981 23 63 
Toledo ..... 1,157 284 468 23 1 

Afloat .... 968 eee 586 eee eee 
Wichita ....2,675 66 218 








Totals ..49,409 21,952 62,627 13,107 17,177 
Last year. .86,833 20,862 72,729 22,273 5,099 

Increases: Corn, 4,091,000 bus; rye, 315,- 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 1,016,000 bus; oats, 
560,000; barley, 59,000. 





January 13, 1926 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 23.—The oatmeal 
trade was quiet last week. Little new 
business was reported. Cable offers were 
inclined to ease slightly, but are still 
above buyers’ ideas. Millers are asking 
37s 9d for rolled oats and 36s 6d for oat- 
meal, but it is understood that any busi- 
ness that has taken place has been below 
these figures. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 22.—Demand is 
poor, and there is no business to test 
values here. American quotations are 
about Is sack cheaper than Canadian. 
All importers, however, have a little Ca- 
nadian coming along, both meal and 
flaked, and are able to keep their brands 
on the market. American medium cut is 
offered by importers at 36s per 280 lbs, 
ci.f., Belfast, for January-February 
shipment from seaboard, and flaked Is 
more. Some Canadian mills are asking 6d 
sack above these figures, but importers 
are offering Canadian meal at 36s and 
flake at 37s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast. Demand 
is quiet for medium cut, but em ! good 
for flaked. Stocks are light and, with 
Irish meal dearer, there is no tendency on 
the part of holders of foreign meals to 
cut prices. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate. Mills are running 
steadily, but mostly on orders booked in 
December. A steady winter run is 
looked for, though the smaller mills say 
they cannot get prices for export that are 
good enough to encourage sales. Prices 
declined 10@20c bbl last week. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 9: rolled oats $6.30 bbl, in 
90-lb jutes; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats; jobbers get a 
discount of 40c bbl on these prices. 

Winnirec.—A good demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal prevails throughout the 
western provinces. The export call is 
steady, at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Jan. 9: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.80 
@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

PuitapeLPpHia.—The oatmeal market is 
quiet, with small but ample offerings at 
former rates. Quotation, Jan. 9, $3@3.25 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Cuicaco.—Domestic and foreign buy- 
ers are not interested in oat products at 
present. Demand is very quiet, with 
prices steady. Rolled oats were quoted, 
Jan. 9, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 








The imports of American flour into 
Austria during 1925 declined 60 per cent, 
compared with those of the previous 
year, principally owing to the bumper 
crops produced locally. 
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Burrato.—A peculiar condition exists 
in regard to buckwheat. There is a lim- 
ited demand at a price under holders’ 
views, but there is no pressure to either 
sell or buy. As the winter advances, 
feed mixers appear to be losing more and 
more interest and are substituting other 
products. The country quotations on 
Jan. 9 were $1.80@1.90 per 100 lbs. The 
usual buyers are not even bidding. 

PuiapEeLpuia, — Buckwheat flour is 
quiet, but firm under small supplies. 
Quotation, Jan. 9, $3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 

Mirwavxkee.—Values of buckwheat are 
largely unchanged. There is not much 
local demand, interior mills being able 
to meet their requirements from local pro- 
duction. Receipts are light, but readily 
absorbed. Quotations, Jan. 9, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.70@1.80; Japanese, 
$1.85@1.90, 

Cuicaco.—There is not much local ac- 
tivity in buckwheat flour. Replacement 
orders of small lots are being taken, but 
larger — are unheard of. White 
was quoted, Jan. 9, at $3.40@3.50 per 
100 Ibs, Chicago. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not much in 
demand. Farmers are not delivering, and 
trading is light. Prices are unchanged. 
Good quality was quoted on Jan. 9 at 
67@72c bu, car lots, on track, country 
points. 
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Canadian Flour Trade in the British West Indies 


By Lynn W. Meekins 
Trade Commissioner, United States Department of Commerce 


ment with the British West Indies, 

ratified so far by five of the ten 
signatories, has made Canadian millers 
hopeful of increasing their shipments to 
the Caribbean at the expense of American 
exporters. Already Canada holds two 
thirds of the flour trade, and the in- 
creased preference granted by the pend- 
ing treaty will give the dominion a con- 
siderable advantage in competing for the 
remainder. A careful study of the situa- 
tion discloses, however, that American 
flour is by no means likely to be driven 
out of the market. 

The rates of duty now levied upon im- 
ported flour by the principal British col- 
onies in the West Indies are as follows: 

Duty per bbl of 196 lbs 


T= conclusion of a new trade agree- 


lour-——————_,, 
Colony— Canadian American 
Barbados ....- 3s 9d 4s 9a 
Bermuda ....- 10% ad 10% ad 
valorem® valorem* 


Br. Guiana... 90c $1.15 
Br. Honduras.. Free if import- 
ed direct, oth- 
erwise 25c. 


Jamaica ....+- 7s 8s 
Trinidad and 
Tobago ...+.+ ls 6a 2s 6d 


*Surtax; no duty. 

The trade agreement signed at Ottawa 
on July 6, 1925, contains the following 
references to Canadian flour: 

Jamaica, the Bahamas, Barbados, Trin- 
idad, Tobago, British Guiana and British 
Honduras grant on flour a preference of 
2s per bbl of 196 Ibs. 

The Leeward and Windward islands 
undertake to use their best endeavors to 
have granted a similar preference. 

Bermuda will grant preferential treat- 
ment to all imports of Canadian origin 
by removing the 10 per cent surtax now 
imposed. 

The last paragraph of the agreement 
states: “Nothing herein contained shall 
prevent any of the said colonies from 
changing the rates of duty, provided the 
preferences granted herein are main- 
tained.” 


THE combined exports of flour from 
Canada and the United States to the 
British West Indies during 1924 approxi- 
mate 1,087,000 bbls, distributed thus: 
Jamaica, 349,000; Trinidad and Tobago, 
266,000; British Guiana, 157,000; Barba- 
dos, 80,000; British Honduras, 30,000; 
Bermuda, 23,000; other colonies, 182,000. 


These are approximate figures, based up- 
on United States data for the calendar 
year 1924 and Canadian statistics for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1925. 

The flour trade of the British West 
Indies in 1924 absorbed only 1.63 per 
cent of the total flour exports from the 
United States, whereas Canada depended 
upon that territory for 7.49 per cent of 
its export business. 

The estimated annual capacity of Ca- 
nadian mills is over 30,000,000 bbls, of 
which between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 are 
sold in the dominion for domestic con- 
sumption, leaving a potential exportable 
surplus of well over 20,000,000 bbls. It is 
apparent that export trade is most essen- 
tial to Canadian millers. The limited de- 
mand in the home market compels them 
to look to foreign buyers for their profits. 
They cannot afford to overlook any op- 
portunity for expanding their export 
sales. é 

The increased preference in the British 
West Indies will not become effective un- 
til all of the colonies have ratified the 
pending agreement and it has been ap- 
proved in turn by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It is likely that the necessary ac- 
tion will be taken during the spring of 
1926. With the advantage of more favor- 
able tariff treatment in the West Indies, 
Canadian millers will undoubtedly make 
strenuous efforts to obtain the share of 
the business now held by United States 
exporters. Their chances of doing so, 
however, depend upon their ability to 
cope with a number of factors in the situ- 
ation which are entirely alien to prefer- 
ential duties. 


THE principal flour exported from Can- 

ada is Manitoba spring wheat export 
patent. A lower grade, dark in color, is 
sent in considerable quantities to the 
West Indies. Practically all of Canada’s 
exports consist of hard wheat flour. The 
explanation is that virtually the only 
provinces growing soft wheat are On- 
tario and Quebec, the annual yields of 
which ordinarily represent a very small 
percentage of the aggregate wheat crop 
of Canada, and local demand leaves com- 


Bread Stall in the Public Market, Port Antonio, Jamaica 


paratively little soft wheat flour for for- 
eign shipment. 

The above circumstances react to the 
distinct advantage of American millers 
competing with Canada in the British 
West Indies. With longer experience in 
export trade, and well-established manu- 
facturing and distributing organizations, 
they can supply first grade flour of uni- 
form quality. Enjoying greater proxim- 
ity to the Caribbean markets, exporters 
can make prompt deliveries. Regular 
sailings from United States Atlantic 
ports enable them to ship the quantities 
desired at the proper intervals—a very 
important point, because of the rapid de- 
terioration of flour in the tropics. Su- 
perior financial arrangements make it 
possible for them to sell on terms which 
their Canadian competitors cannot al- 
ways meet. These considerations all help 
the American flour salesman to overcome 
price handicaps arising from the higher 
import duties on his product. 

Evidence along this line has been given 
by Canadian trade commissioners in the 
British West Indies. The appended sum- 
maries of their reports upon competitive 
conditions in the flour trade of the more 
prominent markets show that Canada 
faces serious difficulties in making further 
inroads upon the share of the business 
now controlled by the United States. 


JAMAICA 


(THREE general grades of flour are 

sold in Jamaica: “first grade,” known 
locally as baker’s patent, used for baking 
loaves, etc., and ranging in quality from 
patents to straights; “second grade,” 
known as counter or family flour, a white, 
soft wheat flour retailed over the counter 
and sold to small bakers who convert it 
mostly into “johnnycake” and the like; 
“third grade,” a low quality, darker col- 
ored flour known to the trade as “red 
dog,” and used solely by the poorer na- 
tives for home consumption. 

Of these three grades, the proportions 
consumed in Jamaica normally are esti- 
mated at 45, 40 and 15 per cent, respec- 
tively; and of this trade, Canada has 
about a dozen different mills now supply- 

















































ing 75 per cent of the first grade, 20 per 
cent of second grade, and 5 per cent of 
third grade, respectively. 

The keenest competition is in first 
grade flour. In second grade flour the 
Canadian millers are handicapped in two 
respects. With only one seventh of the 
total flour output of the United States, 
and correspondingly less residue from 
higher grades, they are not in a position 
to manufacture enough lower quality flour 
to supply the Jamaican market continu- 
ously. The third grade flour trade is 
small, and Canadian firms have not found 
it profitable to engage in it very actively. 

The high cost of flour in Jamaica has 
increased the demand for the lower 
grades, which present the best prospects 
for sales expansion. It is apparent that 
American exporters should continue to 
obtain a good share of this business. 

All of the Canadian mills participating 
in the flour trade of Jamaica are repre- 
sented by local agents working on a com- 
mission basis. Special discounts to cer- 
tain large buyers are allowed by some of 
the more important mills. In most cases 
the mills assume the credit risk and sell 
direct. The services of credit underwrit- 
ers who guarantee invoices for a small 
brokerage fee are utilized by American 
flour exporters, whose direct business is 
thereby facilitated. 

Relatively slow and irregular deliv- 
eries are a serious drawback to the de- 
velopment of Canadian trade. One Cana- 
dian mill, keeping a bonded stock of flour 
in New York and shipping to Jamaica 
from that port, is meeting with consider- 
able success. Better service from King- 
ston to the outports is a weighty factor 
in aiding the sale of American flour. 


TRINIDAD 


BOUT 40 brands of Canadian flour 

from 14 mills have been introduced in 
Trinidad, which is the second largest flour 
market in the British West Indies. Five 
American mills are reported to take part 
in the trade. One or two American 
brands, firmly established in popular fa- 
vor for a number of years, continue in 
limited demand, and are also preferred 
in the Venezuelan trade, which is partly 
supplied through Trinidad. The bulk of 
the sales of hard wheat flour is Canadian. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Canada controls the flour trade of 
British Guiana, the United States being 
virtually out of that market. 


BARBADOS 


Most of the American flour imported 
into Barbados is a soft wheat product 
used in the manufacture of biscuits, which 
enters free of duty. Much of this comes 
from the southern states. Canada has 
been unable to supply the grade required. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


The United States holds about 75 per 
cent of the trade of British Honduras 
because the consumption of soft wheat 
flour is said to be nearly 10 times that of 
hard wheat flour, in which Canadian com- 
petition is most successful. The Ameri- 
can soft wheat product is a lower grade 
flour, and is distributed to the laborers as 
“ration” flour, which represents the pre- 
dominant demand. Canada has not met 
the requirements of the market for this 
type of flour. 

Hard wheat flour, used almost exclu- 
sively by the bakers, is imported in mod- 
erate quantities, mostly from Canada. 

American exporters place iron hoops 
on their flour barrels, and their shipments 
arrive in better condition than those from 
Canada, on which wooden hoops are em- 
ployed. The cotton sacking used by some 
Canadian mills is reported to be too light. 


BAHAMAS 


The lower grades of flour consumed in 
the Bahamas and the neighboring islands 
comprise the bulk of the trade, and so far 
the United States has been a successful 
competitor. Flour of good quality used 
by the bakers represents about one fifth 
of the business. One bakery has the 
agency for a well-known American brand. 
At one time Canadian flour was not liked 
in the Bahamas, but it is gradually 
strengthening its position. 












Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Western Canada—1925 Lake Shipments 


United States—November Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and by Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for November, 


omitted): 


United Kingdom 
Irish Free State 
Belgium 
France 

Germany 


Norway 

Sweden 

Esthonia 
Latvia 
Other Europe 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 

Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 


Haiti 


Dominican Republic 


Bermuda 
Barbados 
Trinidad 





Other British West Indies..... 


Dutch West Indies 

French West Indies 
Virgin Islands 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 

French Guiana 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Peru 

China 
Hongkong 

Kwangtung 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia 
Oceania 
Egypt 

British 


Other Africa 


Totals 


*Less than 500. 


“West Africa ... 
British South Africa 
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United States—November Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The 


Department 


of 


Commerce 


has compiled the 


following table showing exports of 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for November, 1925 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Azores 

Belgium 
France 

Germany 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Malta 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Mexico 
Cuba 

Colombia 
Japan 

Oceania 


TENNEN s o.6 60.6:0.0.4 6:00 0090000 tah He Cbs eaoes 
*Less than 500. 





Oct. 


111 


Nov. 


102 





New York 


wer 


OOH 


> m». Philadelphia 


346 


: New Orleans 


: San Francisco 


> Oregon 


112 


168 


: Washington 


> Duluth 


All other 


286 2,664 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Dec. 


103 


Jan. 


Feb. 


106 


Totals 


comer 
oe 





Average for 
months.... 


brat 
oO. 
March April May June July Aug. years 
109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
109 115 117 111 «6118 149 114 
187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 229 eee 224 
280 280 301 315 315 305 273 
191 176 186 189 183 180 199 
141 143 144 133 136 0=—s «4118 129 
113 120 )0=6117 1156 «6108 = «6118 106 
98 98 104 114 135 144 107 
177 156 182 171 162 167 170 
143 146 152 150 151 146 143 
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Vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur elevators during the season 


January 13; 1925 


navigation in 1925, according to the ports to which cargoes were destined at time of de. 


parture: 


Elevator 
Sample screep. 

















¢ Bushels + mixed grain, ing, 
To Canadian porte— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye s tons 
Goderich ........... 10,326,390 3,775,597 769,552 B78,738 sve wes 3,159,062 10,44 
Kingston ........ 76,300 >. savehet  oepéebs. -. SgdHen) cone ane ° me 
a ee 9,011,189 2,164,910 437,187 =—=«s—nseces TS eS ere 1,603 
Montreal ........... 10,613,241 7,472,740 1,378,066 766,121 254,788 13,151,894 4,61] 
Owen Sound ....... 355,067 988,986 TAB.BOO = cesese sw nee 6,080,300 6,195 
Port Colborne ...... 39,723,243 14,618,495 6,455,208 115,650 1,405,394 16,933,237 » ols 
Port MecNicoll ...... 16,341,302 726,538 1,294,409 178,000 65,006 codes 2,785 
Port Stanley ....... SOS Gth.  -vehuane* i /heerdbins thee ee ici: 4 déigert: foc gees ails 
Ce scttaccetivie’ — weeteh DT “ites seende... pasenee 1 i kena oe 
BUD” bo viveicadedtce 9,943,769 1,046,316 1,272,643 ...... ceeeee coves one 
Totals, Can. ports. 96,602,962 31,974,676 10,724,315 1,433,504 1,789,331 37,324,493 25,643 
To Burope direct ... BS? Gedives, .. . Seeee el ..xs BOS PRE ccch ee eae. + mendes + oan 
To U. 8S. ports— 
TPE TT 120,560,825 7,982,485 19,804,302 3,590,990 1,897,952 82,348,510 35,993 
CHICAGO scccossesce BOO TOG odecdd ~ ceeces Seen skneen |. when 3,411 
CIAVOIARG ..cccccccce — <eseewe c0sene: eeescs GiBBOR 38 cere = itw'v ect bo see 
Duluth-Superior .... Sens . eneees .' aSeets GenGee  — -ewe wees"  eesee 43,655 
BED cicvoccecvecsis 951,775 Sovses | oxedee Piteee sew, 1 Seeuee:) 1) > gales A eked 
Paiepett. cccccesecss GOORSST..  -ddenic! coccne... Baebes cose’ \" + «meweds eee 
BRIDWOEMCO oocccccce | .seccse. seoecese'  evvce0s | NB eee eee ee bee 
BORGES occ cccccceses 991,218 ..... eo -  tbnece | A er ee oes 
Totals, U. S. ports. 127,788,940 7,982,485 19,804,302 5,229,371 1,897,952 82,348,510 83.059 
Grand totals ...224,586,638 39,957,161 30,528,617 6,662,875 3,687,283 119,673,003 108 702 
SHIPMENTS, AUG. 1-DEC. 15, 1925 
Elevator 


Sample screen. 





























pa Bushels ~ mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Goderich .........++. 9,203,272 3,520,262 769,552 $13,783 3 =—s ww a ae 8,159,062 9,043 
Kingston ........... 76,300 Genes... memweee  hemeobe yi’ dhbeee i: aa 
Midland . - 1,687,800 1,573,906 Seunee:  -esadee. | sewers 1,603 
Montreal ..... +» 6,110,185 2,031,323 501,080 52,300 4,616,154 2,886 
Owen Sound ....... 355,067 988,986 SHBee CC eveee” © Weveee 5,080,300 6,195 
Port Colborne ...... 25,947,651 4,294,616 4,005,223 58,000 461,786 5,674,017 okt 
Port MeNicoll ...... 15,583,863 523,308 1,294,409 178,000 65,000 ..: -sosts< 2.785 
Port Stanley’....... Pt eee Wake "Kiccoe  . poeete -. Cpebbeoecce 
GMOROS secccscoccce §  sesace Ceneen .. ‘esewee © -iieeetel “‘ecevee " " coneer co cen 
. errrirri sere O,6E0,008 : RGGCES 1, S0E RGR: => suse 6s. Siveeee Su. ebedas Recae 
Totals, Can. ports. 73,807,422 14,925,273 8,397,344 952,163 579,086 18,429,533 2,512 
To Burope direct... SPE”  esubee - ebabde! PURESRe *” Toeccee -* “eeatee eee 
To U. 8. portse— 
TORRES . oc occcccceccs 94,559,753 1,830,653 13,265,102 1,626,320 1,614,113 68,697,129 27,022 
CRIGRBO oscsccccccce Se: | aetnet”” (6eekee-% “endden--.< chdene: | tedeee 3,411 
COPPER caicaie deca! teehe’ *  Seesws © cdvions O6.GRe * > spsiesd. tbobuda >e 
Duluth-Superior .... BOGE.  \eeguss: booren ane.. <benbse .... a baode 26,814 
BPED ccvecvccecsecse a <cesdee . deenue. “BEESOT . “wabece’”. “essen Wee 
WOME cccaccscovas Geeeey *°  wenaces. -cheade | %eenses TP vewewe ©? gaevbie bee 
DORE sae ccvibaseese SOG a eeeees | | ete chs.) cawen a) | isp catnodsloc®. oben oie 
Totals, U. S. ports.101,787,868 1,830,653 13,265,102 1,685,584 1,614,113 68,697,129 57,8:7 
Grand totals ...175,790,026 16,755,926 21,662,446 2,637,747 2,193,199 87,126,662 80,359 
Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as oft'- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
MEATOM 2c cccces 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
ARTE ceccevece 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
BOD enccccsece 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
SURE cccccccce 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 8,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
SEF viesvcdsor 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,25 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ...... 1,012 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November 87 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 90 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
Totals ....*10,110 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,37 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


13,896 17,253 14,883 


15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 6,521 











Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially | 
reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
January .,.... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... 7,387 38,103 5,991 6,576 18,469 4,938 65,992 1,048 10,384 15,04 
March ....... - 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,646 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
April ....ceces 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,49° 
May ccccscccce 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 853 11,359 14,57( 
TUNE wcrcccces 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 
Tully wecceceee 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 6,834 225 866,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,708 68,537 27,694 12.941 16,122 65,170 11,602 
September .... 9,391 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,618 13,102 
October ....... 4,354 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 65,416 11,954 
November .... 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... +++ 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
Totals.... *%82,831 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 


30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


*Eleven months. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 
ed, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 
January ... 875 1,053 1,025 
February .. 834 1,092 779 
March ..... 1,385 1,398 1,221 
April ...... 710 890 832 
May ....... 482 1,057 645 
June ...... 596 904 905 
FJUly ..cscce 815 613 775 
August .... 685 626 657 
September... 661 967 456 
October - 1,022 1,145 1,155 
November... 1,210 905 . 1,357 
December .. eee 828 1,390 











Totals, .*9,275 11,478 11,197 























1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
632 704 388 996 868 645 719 393 426 
665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
617 618 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 
591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 
697 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 
855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 68: 

1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 

1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 617 

9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 6,568 4,67( 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921: 
7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 


10,168 12,022 11,003 
*Eleven months. 





22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
7,426 6,076 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 


merce are being published serially in these 


l s. This volume, which has 





been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Viller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


Further Aspects of Unfair Competition 


SIMILAR PACKAGE MARKINGS 


The legal aspects of cases where com- 
peting manufacturers of cereal products 
sold in cartons adopt similar designs of 
printing are both interesting and impor- 
tant. For example, if one manufacturer 
adopts a background of polka dots or 
fleur de lis or squares, may a competitor 
later adopt the same figures, if the trade 

ames of the respective products and of 
the respective manufacturers do not bear 
confusing similarity and are conspicu- 
ously printed on the packages? And 
what difference does it make that dif- 
ferent color of printing is adopted by 
each manufacturer? The suggestion has 
been made that it would be unjust to 
permit one manufacturer to monopolize 
a background design that has been long 
known to the printing art. 

The law on this subject is both fair 
and simple. If a competitor has so long 
and so extensively marketed breakfast 
food in a carton, the background of 
which is a network of blue fleur de lis, 
that consumers have come to associate 
this design with that particular brand 
of goods, another will not be permitted 
to use a fleur de lis background on pack- 
ages of a rival product under such cir- 
cumstances as naturally to tend to a 
confusion of the brands in the public 
mind. 

Any difficulty in solving a controversy 
as to rights in this regard is apt to be- 
come one of difficulty in determining the 
pure question of fact as to whether con- 
fusion is created by the resemblance. 
The mere fact that both use fleur de lis, 
and that one manufacturer first adopted 
the design, does not give him standing to 
restrain another’s continued use of it, if 
by reason of prominence of the printing 
of the-name of the product or manufac- 
turer, or other circumstance, the back- 
ground is an inconsequential feature in 
enabling consumers to identify at a 
glance the product of a particular man- 
ufacturer. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
fleur de lis on one manufacturer’s pack- 
ages are printed in red, while his com- 

etitor’s are blue, or that the first may 


e much larger or smaller than the other, . 


will not relieve one from a charge of 
unfair competition if the resemblance is 
close enough that his competitor will 
be prejudiced by confusion in the public 
mind, and if the latter was the first user 
of the design. 

It is often supposed that if, through a 
difference of colors or other circum- 
stance, one package readily can be dis- 
tinguished from another, when laid side 
by side, there can be no invasion of the 
first user’s rights. But the following 
summary of court decisions shows that 
this is an erroneous assumption: 

“Tt is a question of fact in each case 
whether or not the goods or business of 
the subsequent trader have been so dis- 
tinguished as to prevent any actual or 
probable confusion and deception. All 
the circumstances of the particular case 
must be considered. It is presumed that 
the public uses its senses and takes note 
of differences which are thus disclosed. 
But, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that similarity, not identity, is 
the usual recourse when one party seeks 
to benefit himself by the good name of 
another, so that mere existence of dif- 
ferences does not necessarily show hon- 
est and sufficient differentiation. 

“A nice discrimination is not to be 
expected from the ordinary purchaser. 
Although differences between the respec- 


tive labels and packages exist, and are. 


readily apparent upon comparison, yet 
if the ordinary purchaser is liable to be 
deceived by the similarities which also 
exist, an injunction will be granted. 
Where the distinctive part of a name or 
mark is taken, minor differences afford 
no defense. Similarity in the main dis- 
tinguishing features will usually be suf- 
ficient to constitute infringement or un- 
fair competition. Alleged distinguish- 
ing features which are not so placed or 
used as to be sufficiently prominent to 
prevent deception, or which are not like- 

to attract attention comparably with 

eceptive features, are insufficient. 

“Any artifice, such as the use of small 
type, to make inconspicuous the alleged 
distinguishing features, shows unfair 
competition. Where the trade name is in 
itself deceptive, injunction. lies, although 
there are differences in the dress of the 
goods, since purchasers may not be fa- 
miliar with the exact appearance of the 
goods.” 388 Cyc. 790-791. 


An instructive decision was handed 
down by the California supreme court 
in the case of Burke vs. Cassin, 45 Cal. 
467, 480. The court said: 

“It will readily be seen, upon a com- 
parison of the labels of the plaintiff with 
those of the defendants, that they are in 
many respects different, but in other re- 
spects there is a marked resemblance. 
. . . The labels are of nearly the same 
dimensions, the paper and ink are re- 
spectively of the same colors, . . . and 
the general appearance of the defend- 
ants’ labels is such that a large majority 
of persons would be liable to mistake 
them for the plaintiff’s labels. 

“In Falkinburg vs. Lucy, 35 Cal. 52, it 
is said that a label is not entitled to pro- 
tection as a trademark; and on the au- 
thority of that case, as we understand 
the plaintiffs counsel, the preliminary 
injunction in each of these cases was 
dissolved. A label is not a trademark, as 
recognized at common law, though it may 


in fact contain no words, figures, etc., 
except those which constitute the .- 
mark. A person may adopt a labél of 
given materials, size, color, etc., and may 
attach the same to his goods, or the 
wrappers, cases, etc., in which they are 
packed, although another person has 
previously adopted a label of same ma- 
terials, dimensions and color, and used 
them in the same manner. 

“While this right is conceded, in its 
exercise there is no necessity or pro- 
priety in adopting a label already in use 
by another. But labels, like trademarks, 
may be adopted and used by a manufac- 
turer or seller of goods to distinguish his 
goods from those of others; and when 
another person uses the same label or a 
colorable imitation thereof, it produces 
the same result as would a copy or 
colorable imitation of a trademark—that 
is to say, it is a false representation that 
the goods to which it is attached were 
manufactured or sold by the person 
whose label was copied or imitated, and 
purchasers are deceived and are liable 
to be defrauded. 

“On principle, a person is as fully en- 
titled to be protected in the use of his 
label as his trademark. . - While it 
may be conceded that a label is not, 
strictly speaking, a trademark, the au- 
thorities, in our opinion, leave no doubt 
that the law does and should protect a 
party against the use or colorable imi- 
tation of his label by another.” 


So, where a manufacturer of stove pol- 
ish built up an extensive business in sell- 
ing packages wrapped in blue paper and 
bearing printing in black ink, it was de- 
cided that a competitor would be en- 
joined from adopting the same features 
(4 Fed. 527). And the National Bis- 
cuit Co. was held to be entitled to en- 
join imitation of its widely known red 
label with white ellipse and intersecting 
lines, although the imitation used the 
words “Factory Seal” on its label, in- 
stead of “In-er-Seal” (127 Fed. 160). 

* 


In another case it was decided that 
there was invasion of rights under the 
famous yellow “Gold Dust” washing 
powder package, although the compet- 
ing product bore the very dissimilar 
name, “Buffalo Soap Powder” (77 Fed. 
869). But in the same case it was de- 
cided that ap order of injunction should 
be qualified by providing: “This injunc- 
tion shall not be construed as restrain- 
ing defendant from selling packages of 
the size, weight, and shape of complain- 
ant’s package, nor from using the desig- 
nation ‘Buffalo Soap Powder,’ nor from 
making a powder having the appearance 
of complainant’s ‘Gold Dust, nor from 
using a yellow color as wrappers for its 
packages, provided such packages are so 
differentiated in general appearance 
from said complainant’s package that 
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they are not calculated to deceive the 
ordinary purchaser.” Here, again, we 
find the courts laying down the uniform 
test as to actionable conflict between 
package wrappers. 

. 


The law works no hardship against 
the owner of branded goods. It does not 
limit his right to use cartons, barrels, 
bags, or any other standard container 
for use in selling his product. And, as 
some judge has rtinently remarked, 
the principles under which a manufac- 
turer is protected in the exclusive use 
of a distinctive dress for his goods must 
not be extended so far as to permit one 
to. monopolize the use of a brown paper 
sack tied with twine. 

No miller can monopolize the use of 
white sacks for the packing of flour. 
But just as soon as some distinctive 
marking on a package becomes associat- 
ed in the public mind as indicating the 
product of a particular miller or other 
manufacturer, just that soon his com- 
petitors cease to be entitled to adopt the 
same general style of dress, if deception 
to his prejudice is apt to result, although 
theretofore the design was equally open 
to adoption by all. 

A visit to any large grocery store and 
observation of competing goods on the 
shelves will serve to show how success- 
ful cereal product manufacturers of the 
country have been in using their right 
to put up their goods in standard sized 
packages without imitating the individ- 
ual appearance of competing manufac- 
turers’ products. 

* #*# 

In the case of Commercial Milling Co. 
vs. Fairchild Milling .Co., decided by 
Judge Westenhaver, of the United States 
district court, northern district of Ohio, 
eastern division, he said, concerning use 
of the word “Velvet” as applied to flour: 

“The trade of which mutual complaint 
is made relates to flour sold in paper 
sacks of various sizes. The appearance, 
coloring, labeling, and other character- 
istics of these respective sacks are so dis- 
tant and different that confusion in 
trade, deception of the casual purchaser, 
and substitution of one for the other, 
cannot be held necessarily to result; and 
no substantial evidence is produced tend- 
ing to show any confusion or deception 
in fact.” 

* os 

In the case of Potter-Wrightington, 
Inc., vs. Ward Baking Co. (298 Fed. 
898), the United States circuit court of 
appeals, first circuit, affirmed a decree 
(288 Fed. 597) enjoining defendant from 
using certain matter on bread wrappers 
on a finding that this matter had an 
unfair tendency to lead bread buyers to 
believe that the product was made of 
“Old Grist Mill” flour; complainant hav- 
ing a prior right to use that name, and 
promoting sale of its flour by furnishing 
bread wrappers to bakers using the flour. 


PERSONAL NAMES 


One will not be prohibited from using 
his own name upon marks or brands 
placed upon articles of his own manu- 
facture merely because it has been right- 
fully first used by another, who has 
established the reputation of, and built 
up a trade in, like articles by use of the 
same name in a trademark, sign or label 
thereon, held the Kansas supreme court 
in the case of Aetna Mill & Elevator Co. 
vs. Kramer Milling Co., 109 Pac. 692. 
But the court decided that the law will 
not permit any artifice or device to be 
used by the former to induce a belief of 
customers that the articles so marked 
are the products of the other. 


In the case of Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. vs. Sheffield Mill & Elevator Co., 117 
N. W. 447, decided by the Minnesota 
supreme court, the plaintiff company, as 
successor to the Sheffield Milling Co., 
was awarded an injunction against de- 
fendant’s use of the word “Sheffield,” as 
indicating a milling business; it appear- 
ing that plaintiff and its predecessor had 
built up a wide reputation as flour mill- 
ers and producers of “Sheffield” flour, 
and that the name adopted by defendant 
tended to mislead the public to plaintiff’s 
prejudice. Defendant company was or- 
ganized. by one Sheffield, who had been 
a large stockholder in plaintiff company. 
In granting relief to plaintiff, the Min- 
nesota court said: 

“We hold that every person has the 
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right to use his own name in his busi- 
ness, either alone or associated with oth- 
ers in a partnership or corporation. He 
may not, however, use his name as an 
artifice to mislead the public as to the 
identity of the business or the corpora- 
tion, or the article produted, and thereby 
unfairly divert the business of another 
person, partnership or corporation, who 
first lawfully selected the trade name, 
established a business and produced an 
article which is identified by that name. 
Such a use of one’s own name, unaccom- 
panied by a caution or explanation so 
specific as to prevent any confusion as 
to the identity of the corporation or its 
product, may be enjoined.” 


SIMILAR DESCRIPTIVE WORDS 


In the case of Excelsior Cereal Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Taylor Milling Co., 186 Pac. 
207, the California district court of ap- 
peals decided that plaintiff, as manufac- 
turer of a product marketed under the 
name “California Flapjack Flour,” was 
not entitled to restrain defendant, manu- 
facturer of a competing product, from 
using the names “Los Angeles Best Self- 
Rising Flapjack Flour” and “Taylor’s 
Improved Flapjack Flour.” 

he general legal principle involved is 
that, where one has no exclusive right 
by way of trademark in the use of a 
particular name or term in the descrip- 
tion of his business or product, he may 
not rely upon mere similarity of names 
employed by a competitor as establish- 
ing unfair competition against him and 
right to injunction against it. To entitle 
one to relief in such case there must be 
such a condition of unfair competition, in 
the way ~of_duplication, imitation and 
solicitation, as amounts to fraud and im- 
position. 

The case was disposed of upon an is- 
sue as to whether the plaintiff's com- 
plaint set forth sufficient facts to entitle 
that company to an injunction against 
defendant, assuming that those allega- 
tions would be supported by proof at a 
trial. The complaint set forth the fol- 
lowing facts: 

For a long time before 1907 the Del 
Monte Milling Co. had been engaged in 
manufacturing and selling mill products 
in California and adjacent states, In the 
course of this business the company dis- 
covered a process for blending different 
kinds of flour so as to produce a com- 
pound adapted to use in making pan- 
cakes, waffles, etc. This product became 
widely known as “California Flapjack 
Flour.” 

In 1907 the Del Monte Milling Co. sold 
to the plaintiff the exclusive right to use 
this process in the manufacture of the 
compound for sale in certain southern 
counties of California and in Nevada and 
Arizona. Plaintiff had in the meantime 
built up an extensive trade in that terri- 
tory under the same name, “California 
Flapjack Flour,” at great expense in ad- 
vertising. 

It was also alleged that, because of 
the long-continued use of the name, the 
word “Flapjack” therein had come to be 
understood by consumers and the public 
and the trade generally to mean and 
apply to the particular brand of self- 
rising flour which the plaintiff was mak- 
ing and selling under that name, and that 
up to the year 1914 no other like article 
of food had been put on the market in 
the territory in question under the name 
“Flapjack” or “Flapjack Flour.” 

In 1914 the defendant began the manu- 
facture of a competing product to which 
it at first gave the name “Pancake 
Flour.” A year later the name was 
changed, and defendant began to use the 
names “Flapjack Flour,” “Los Angeles 
Best Self-Rising Flapjack Flour,” and 
“Taylor’s Improved Flapjack Flour.” 

The complaint proceeded to aver that 
many persons had bought the defendant’s 
products under the last-quoted names 
under belief that they were obtaining the 
plaintiff's product, being thereby de- 
ceived, to plaintiff's injury and loss. 

The prayer of the complaint was that 
defendant be enjoined from using the 
name “Flapjack” in connection with de- 
fendant’s product. 

Upholding a ruling by a judge of the 
superior court at Los Angeles that the 
complaint failed to show any right to 
relief, the California district court of ap- 


peal said: 
“The appellant concedes that the word 
‘Flapjack’ and the phrase ‘Flapjack 


Flour’ are generic terms which could not 








be made the subject of prior or exclu- 
sive appropriation as or by means of a 
trademark, and the plaintiff lays no 
claim to the ssion of any exclusive 
right thereto or to the use thereof upon 
that und. This phase of the case be- 
ing isposed of by this admission, the 
only remaining basis upon which the 
plaintiff could predicate a claim of right 
to prevent the defendant’s use of said 
terms in marketing its own product 
would be that by such appropriation and 
use of said terms the defendant was in- 
dulging in a fraudulent practice, to the 
plaintiff's injury, which it would be the 
duty of a court of equity to enjoin. 
“There can be no — that upon 
Ee averments and proof of fraudu- 
ent intent and conduct on the part of 
a defendant in so oes Os plain- 
tiffs product or imitating the name or 
content of its wares, or the place or 
places of sale, as to deceive the public 
into the notion that it was in fact en- 
tering the plaintiff’s store or buying the 
plaintiff's goods, a court of equity will 
enjoin the further pursuit of such 
fraudulent purpose and practices... . 
“On the other hand, it is equally well 
settled . . . that where the plaintiff has 
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no exclusive right by way of trademark 
in the use of a r name or term 
in the description of his business or prod- 
uct, he may not rely upon the mere simi- 
larity of names or terms employed by a 
competitor to establish fraud or justify 
an injunction, but that, in order to ob- 
tain such relief, the plaintiff in such a 
case must aver and prove such a condi- 
tion of unfair trade dealing on the part 
of the competitor in the way of duplica- 
tion, imitation, advertising, and solicit- 
ing as would amount to a showing of 
willful fraud, imposition, and deceit. . . . 

“Tf, the California supreme court 
said, ‘the defendant can be shown to 
have put up his product with intent to 
palm it off as that of plaintiff, and if it 
does in fact tend to mislead the pur- 
chasing public, a case is made out, even 
though the plaintiff has shown no. ex- 
clusive right in any trademark or trade 
mame,’... 

“While it is true that the defendant 
does make use of the old and familiar 
word ‘Flapjack,’ already in use by the 
plaintiff in relation to its own product, 
it does not otherwise make any attempt 
to deceive the public by a duplication of 
names, The plaintiff's article of mer- 








A Spanish American Trade Contract 


NUMBER of millers interested in flour trade in Spanish America recently 
A have been trying to establish some degree of uniformity in terms of sale to 
those countries. At the present time there is a wide difference among contract 


forms used by mills. 


Following is the form adopted by the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. after consultation with export trade authorities, lawyers and other millers. The 
form is printed in both Spanish and English, but only the English text is quoted here. 


EXPORT SALES CONTRACT* 


COR Bcc cncadtavcses 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, U. 8S. A. 


buys 


subject to the terms and conditions enumerated below and on the back of this contract, 
which terms and conditions are binding on both parties, and cannot be modified except by 
the written consent of both parties, the following merchandise: 




















Quantity Size Packing Brand Price in Dollars 
Ceeeeeseesresses Leeeeseseses Bocce ecesesesese eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee enw eee eeeee 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS: 
ee OE Is 0h 0 9. 6'sh0.00-0a-n 54 0Gwe veh nce hee obi bebtdedilckeks Draft with bill of lading 
PE TIED 6:56.04 0-408 c0siis 00 0500090004646 s0ande eben wdsa dee enas Leckoeere Bank of 
The buyer will be responsible until final payment reaches the seller 


Time of shipment from mill.............ee005 


SPORRRIN CE DAs sos sobs viewers d0d064h524058% 


Buyer OKLAHOMA CITY MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Seller 
BP « «6 sedKREADAS ERRORS BOC CC Chi DSCC eRe EwES RMR 546.60 6800 d wee dane edb etaes seen 
CONDITIONS? 


(1)—This contract is subject to the confirmation of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., in Oklahoma City, U. S. A., and is not subject to cancellation or modification without 
the previous consent of both parties of the contract, given either by letter or by cable. 

(2)—No representative or agent has the authority to change this contract in any way, 


or to make verbal agreements. 


(3)—Each shipment constitutes a separate contract, and the delivery of the flour to the 
transportation companies constitutes the complete execution of the contract on the part of 


the seller. 


(4)—The prices stipulated are based on the value of the flour at the mill plus the cost 
of insurance to the port of destination, and the quota of the freight in force at the time of 


the ratifying of this contract. 


Any change'in freight prices after the agreeing of this 


contract will be charged or credited fo the buyer. 
(5)—The seller is not responsible for delays resulting from strikes, fires, floods or delay 
in the itinerary of the steamers, or for any other cause or contingency beyond the seller's 


control. 


(6)—The seller is not in any way responsible'for any loss or damage that the goods may 
suffer during the passage, or for the arrival of the merchandise stipulated in this contract 
in perfect conditions: and the fact that the buyer received the merchandise in damaged 
condition does not relieve him of his responsibility. 

(7)—Drafts covering any damaged shipments must be paid promptly, and any claim 
arising from such shipments must be directed to the steamship or to the insurance com- 
pany, as the case may be; however, the shipperr from this end and the representatives at 
the other will aid, if necessary, in the collection of the claims. 

(8)—Any claim to be filed against the steamship company or the insurance company 
must be accompanied by an official survey, original insurance certificate, and the other 


papers necessary to substantiate the claim, 


(9)—-The nonacceptance by the buyer of a draft covering merchandise shipped in ac- 
cordance with the terms of contract or the nonpayment when due will be considered default 
of contract on the part of the buyer, and the balance of the contract is subject to cancella- 
tion at the option of seller, and any expenses or losses resulting from noncompliance of 


contract shall be for the account of the buyer. 


(10)—Seller shall be under no obligation to replace flour lost in transit. 


*Face. tReverse. 


deceptive use of geographical designa- 
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chandise is put forth under the name oj 
‘California Flapjack Flour” The de. 
fendant’s product is marketed under the 
names ‘Los Angeles Best Self-Rising 
Flapjack Flour’ and ‘Taylor’s Improve 
Flapjack Flour.’ Not only is there thus 
displayed the very opposite of an intent 
to deceive in the matter of names, but 
in addition to this the plaintiff makes no 
pretense at any showing that the de. 
fendant, in placing its product upon the 
market under these distinctive names, 


has done anything in the way of dupli-§ 


cating the wrappings or imitating the 
packages containing the plaintiffs wares, 
or of doing anything whatever in the 
way of advertising or soliciting which 
would have a tendency to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchasing public into the im- 
pression that it was buying the plaintiff's 
wares, Clearly, in the absence of such 
essential averments, it fails to state a 
cause of action.” 

One of the four sitting judges of the 
district court of appeal dissented from 
the opinion reached, saying: 

“The case comes directly within the 
principle . . . that one who, with intent 
to defraud the plaintiff, uses any artifice, 
device or label on his own goods to de- 
ceive the plaintiff's customers into the 
belief that they are buying the plaintifi’s 
goods, and thereby induces them to buy 
the defendant’s goods, is liable in dam- 
ages for the injury thus caused to the 
trade of the plaintiff. The complaint in 
the present case sets forth facts which 
bring it within this principle. The de- 
vice used was putting a label, including 
the word ‘Flapjack,’ on the defendant's 
flour, whereby it led plaintiff’s customers 
to believe they were purchasing flour 
sold by the plaintiff under that label. 

“The error in the opinion is in assum- 
ing that this device could not, as a mat- 
ter of law, have deceived the plaintiff’: 
customers. The complaint alleges that i! 
did, and the court should not and could 
not properly hold that this allegation is 
on its face impossible. It might not de 
ceive all persons, but the case is made 
out if it deceives a sufficient number 
to constitute a substantial injury to 
plaintiffs trade and the deceit was prac- 
ticed with the intent to defraud plain- 
tiff. The allegation is sufficient and the 
fact could only be determined by the 
evidence. The case involved nothing 
more than the sufficiency of the allega- 
tions.” 


DECEPTION AS TO LOCALITY OF PRODUCTION 


A mill raised the very pertinent ques- 
tion as to whether a flour manufacturer 
producing in one section of the country 
is legally entitled to use words in his 
brands or other advertisements indicat- 
ing that. his flour is made in another 
milling district. The inquiry was based 
on a report that a mill in one of the 
middle states designated its flour as 
“Minnesota XXXX” and used the term 
“Northwest flour” in the designation of 
another grade. 

That this practice is illegal is manifest 
on a reading of the federal pure food act 
and the decision of the United States 
circuit court of appeals in the case of 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., et al., vs. Eagle, 86. Fed. 608. 

Section 8 of the pure food act declares 
that food shall be deemed to be unlaw- 
fully misbranded, “the package or label 
of which shall bear any statement, design 
or device regarding such article, or the 
ingredients or substances contained there- 
in, which shall be false or misleading in 
any particular, and . . . any food or 
drug product which is falsely branded as 
to the state, territory, or country in 
which it is manufactured or produced.” 

This section plainly covers a case 
where a miller falsely states that his 
product is “Minneapolis” or “Minnesota” 
or “Northwest” flour when the statement 
is not geographically correct, or where he 
designates flour as having been made of 
“Minnesota hard wheat” or any other 
particular kind of wheat, if that designa- 
tion be false, 

Section 10 provides for the condemna- 
tion of misbranded fvod fuund in inter- 
state transit, and scetion 5 makes it the 
duty of the United States district attor- 
ney to whom the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or any state food officer may com- 
plain to proceed to prosecute for any 
violation of the law. 

Another form of legal remedy against 
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ions in flour brands is found under the 
.stablished legal principle that “resi- 
ients of a place who are using the name 
,f such place in their business may en- 
join nonresidents from usin. such name 
“here such use is calculated to deceive 
the public and injure plaintiff.” 38 Cyc. 
805. 

The decision of the United States cir- 
‘'t court of appeals above referred to 
shows the extent of this rule and the rea- 
soning upon which it is based. 

In this case seven Minneapolis mills 

re awarded an injunction against the 
use by defendant, a Milwaukee miller, 

d a Chicago flour dealer, of labels and 

rtising matter falsely representing 
that inferior flour was manufactured in 
Minneapolis. 

The suit was mainly defended on the 
rounds that plaintiffs had no exclusive 
cht to use the words “Minneapolis,” 
\linneapolis, Minn.,” ete; and that use 
‘ the words did not indicate the place of 
manufacture, but, rather, use of the 
!fungarian process of milling, which was 
rst introduced into the country at Min- 
ne apolis. 

The second of these two grounds of 
defense was briefly disposed of by the 
uurt on the ground that the evidence 
roved “beyond any doubt or cavil that 
1ese words so used signify to the dealer, 

e purchaser, and the consumer that the 

uur is made by the roller or patent 

ocess at Minneapolis, in the state of 
‘innesota, and that it is this fact which 
is given to the flour so branded its uni- 
rm great credit for excellence in the 
riarkets of the world, not alone in this 
uuntry, but in South America, Europe, 
hina, Japan, South Africa, and wher- 
ver flour is imported from this coun- 
try.” 

“When the defendant failed utterly to 
make good his defense in regard to the 
alleged proper meaning of the words 
ised as a part of his brand, there was 
left small ground for him to stand upon,” 
declared the court in taking up the other 
rround of defense. 

“After that to still say that the court 
1as no jurisdiction or power to grant re- 
lief is to fly in the face of the well- 
vrounded principle running through all 
the cases that fraud accompanied by 
damages is actionable at law, and that, 
where one person has so dressed out his 
goods as to deceive the public into the 
belief that they are really the goods of 
another person, and so put them on the 
market, to the manifest injury of that 
person and of the public, an action at 
law will lie for the deceit, and, to save 
a multiplicity of suits, and prevent ir- 
reparable injury, equity will restrain 
such unfair and fraudulent competition. 

“This rule is so well established, is so 
general and elastic in its application, 
and so consonant to the general princi- 
ples of equity jurisprudence, that it 
would be difficult to frame a case coming 
fairly within its spirit and meaning in 
which a court of chancery will not find 
a way to afford the proper relief.” 

After referring to several pertinent 
court decisions bearing on the subject, 
the court said: “So in the case at bar, 
the complainants can have no exclusive 
right to the use of the geographical 
names of ‘Minneapolis’ or ‘Minnesota.’ 
They are not the subject of a trademark 
proper. Any one or more of the two 
hundred thousand inhabitants of Min- 
neapolis [the decision was handed down 
in 1898] may use that word upon their 
flour. The defendant or any other per- 
son from any state may go there, and 
establish a mill, and brand his flour ‘Min- 
nesota Patent’ or ‘Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.” The defendant might have con- 
tinued to buy Minneapolis flour, and 
branded it ‘Minneapolis, Minn.,’ and had 
all the benefit which these marks would 
give him in the market, because he would 
be adhering to the truth and fair dealing. 

“But when he placed these same brands 
upon another flour, manufactured in 
Wisconsin, he departed from the truth, 
and placed a lying brand upon his goods, 
which was intended’to deceive, and could 
not but deceive, the public, and result in 





injury to the plaintiffs’ business. If the 
defendant could do this, all other persons 
could do the same thing, and so the pub- 


lic would~be defrauded, and the good- 
will and business of complainants, which 
has taken 39° years to build up, would be 
greatly impaired, if not destroyed. 
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AXIOMATIC 
Billy he was a baker’s boy, 
But lazier than sin; 
Just sitting still was purest joy, 
He loved to lounge and chin! 


Now his employer one fine day 
Found him asleep at noon; 
Errands forgot, he snored away 

Like to a big bassoon! 


The baker shook him till he woke; 
With indignation deep 

Cried he: “How dare you, lazy bloke, 
Spend half the day in sleep?” 


He rubbed his eyes, that shameless oaf, 
And answered with a baw]: 
“You know you told me half a loaf 
Is better ’n none at all!” 
Crarence Mansrietp Linpsay. 
* * 


FLORIDA 


“The Gold Rush of ’49” was a kinder- 
garten parade compared to the Florida 
boom. 

Florida real estate prices have been 
going up like a thermometer in August. 

Down there they think and talk in 
leaps and bounds. If you ask a Floridian 
how old his child is, he will answer, 
“Three, going on nine.” 

You can get two rooms and a sink for 
$200. They advertise hot and cold run- 
ning water,—you run for the hot and 
your wife runs for the cold. 

They figure rentals by multiplying the 
number in your family by the janitor’s 
age. 
That’s why they only hire old men as 
janitors. 

Ads read, “Come to Florida and enjoy 
the air.” 

When you're trying to sell some of the 
property you have bought, you'll get the 
air so often, you'll think you are an inner 
tube. 

The 1925 census shows 60,000,000 real 
estate brokers in Miami, most of. them 
ex-service men; with them, “War is war.” 


Exuis C. Baum. 
* « 


The picnic party had reached the shady 
grove, the basket had been opened and all 
was in readiness, when Mrs. Bowyer 
gave a sudden gasp. 

“John,” she cried, “I’ll bet you’ve for- 
gotten the can opener again !” 

“No, I didn’t,” retorted her husband 
triumphantly. “I just forgot the cans.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

We read of a Surrey man who has 
rung the village church bells for 23 years. 
It is too long. Half an hour is quite 
enough.—Punch. 

* 

Pat: “What would ye be if ye wasn’t 
an Oirishman?” 

Mike: “Faith, oi’d be ashamed !’—West 
Point Pointer. 

. + 


HOW TO AVOID ACCIDENTS 


Look right. 

Look left. 

Look for the colored lights. 

Look at the traffic cop. 

Look at the driver; he may not be fol- 
lowing the rules. 

Look at the white lines. 

Look for the safety zones. 

Stay off the streets.—Life. 

. * 

A woman is miserable if she hasn’t new 
shoes to wear, and miserable if she is 
wearing new shoes.—Judge. . 

~ * 


The best example of poetic justice to 
date is that of the lady who sharpened a 


pencil with her husband’s razor and then 
asked him to shave the back of her shin- 
gled neck.—Punch. 
. * 
TRAVEL NOTE 


The cabin of an ocean liner, says an in- 
surance authority, is the safest place in 
the world, and a Pullman berth is next. 
Stay home if you must, but remember, 
you do it at your own risk.—Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

7 ae 

To achieve elegance, madam ordered a 
pair of smart boots from an expensive 
shop. Some days after delivery she re- 
turned them. 

“Your boots don’t fit well. 
in them.” 

“Madam,” replied the dignified shop- 
keeper, “people who have to walk don’t 
shop here.”—Sans Géne (Paris). 

* @# 

Terence: “Tis a fine lad ye have here. 
A magnificent head and noble features. 
Could ye lend me a couple of dollars?” 

Pat: “I could not. ’Tis me wife’s child 
by her first husband.”—London Tele- 
graph. 


I can’t walk 








Special Notices 


159 


OFFICE MAN AND CORRESPONDENT, 
thoroughly experienced in the milling 
business and competent to assume charge 
of the office; best of references; available 
shortly. Address 468, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














FLOUR BROKER 


We have territory open in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
northern Illinois (outside Chicago). 

We sell only the car-lot trade, 
and our method of merchandising 
flour permits us to compete success- 
fully with the largest flour buyers. 
Our sales support for broker helps 
him develop flour business. We 
might consider giving financial sup- 
port to some man who has had flour 
selling experience to establish a bro- 
kerage business of his own. 

All answers strictly confidential. 
Address 474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED CAR LOT 
flour salesman, metropolitan district, by 
concern with excellent mill connections. 
Reply “R,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Aggressive salesman wanted by a mill with 
an established trade, making a real high- 
grade spring wheat flour; this is splendid 
opportunity for party that can qualify; must 
have good record and real selling ability; 
give full details in first letter. Address Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 
dress 469, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience; hard and soft 
wheat; Al references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 6,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 990, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, RECENTLY GRADUATED 
from college and son of a Minnesota mill- 
er, is desirous of obtaining a position in 





a mill or grain office; experience rather: 


than salary main object; has had some 
experience in grain business. Address 462, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO MILL- 
ing company desiring service of man, with 
six years’ experience, selling bakers and 
jobbers in eastern Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, spring, Kansas 
and rye flour; available Feb. 1; best ref- 
erence from present employer. Address 
467, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK—I AM 
looking for a permanent job with a reli- 
able milling company that wants a man 
that will take a real interest in his work 
and knows how to load cars to avoid 
shortage and damage claims; have had 
several years’ experience as shipping clerk 
and can give best of references. Address 
465, care Northwestern Miller, 646 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


I OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St, St. Paul, Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








75-BBL FLOUR MILL, FEED MILL AND 
retail coal business; storage for two car- 
loads feed; only flour and feed business in 
town; very good business; replacement 
value of this property is $65,000, but will 
sell for small fraction of this; reason for 
selling is that I am not a miller and wish 
to retire. Address 455, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 








AND FEED 


MODERN ROLLED OATS 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 


immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 





Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE—THE BEST 120- 
bbl Nordyke & Marmon flour mill in New 
York state; building and equipment all 
new and modern; cheap electric power; 
located in thriving village; fine living 


conditions; private spur of N. Y. C. R. R; 
milling-in-transit; running on bread and 
pastry flour; good retail feed business; at- 
trition grinder; half ton batch mixer; 
$5,000 additional equipment would double 
capacity; must be sold to settle an estate; 
very favorable terms; fine opportunity for 
milling executive. Address 464, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








25-BBL MIDGET, FIVE OTHER MA- 
chines; first class condition; make us an 
offer. Hazen Grain Co., Hazen, N. D. 


FOR 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS 
sale, four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A COMPLETE DICTOGRAPH 
office inter-communicating system, 15 sta- 
tions. Address 1056, care Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Standard of Standards 


Pure, Wholesome, Not Bleached 


Made by 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


H. P. Gatranen, Vice-President and Manager MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








New Century 


has always ranked high among 
the leading spring wheat pat- 


ra AUT ents, and our constant aim is 
z - [spect pate r to keep it predominant. 


Open for Connections in All Markets 


THECENTURY MILLINGCO. 


Wheat and Rye Flour Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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